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Bitevature. 


SITTING IN THE SUN. 
When Hope deceives, and friends betray, 
And kinsmen shun me with a flout; 
When hair grows white, and eyes grow dim, 
And life’s slow sand is nigh run out, 
T'll ask no boon of any one, 
But sing old songs, and sit i’ the sun. 


When memory is my only joy, 
And all my tho sa thal Vacweard tar. 











When ree ote low to d ears, 
And suns not as once they did; 
When sung, & 20 pave a grief, 
And I do w "er they bid, 
T'll ask no boon of any one, 
But sing old songs, and sit i’ the sun. 


Then underneath a spreading elm, 
That guards some little cottage door, 

T'll dance a grandchild on my knee, 
And count my days o'er and o'er. 

I'll ask no boon of any one, 

But sing old songs, and sit i’ the sun. 
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A QUEER CABIN COMPANION. 


“ Doctor,” said one of a party of ensconced one 

pre Ben pe at $e of the Red Skin Beone's huge 
4 iled logs. “spin us ” 

Pr or ipe finished his pushed 

es out pipe, his 

to be dilled again, and began as follows: 


‘ py h ge me a digger, ew uncle intended 
jor a e was & , generous 
open-handed, but ienecibte end chetinate. My father, his 
ae, Raving Spee Sqeeen Ses Seay cee 00 Sane He 
married my mother for her , which was her sole dower. 
It would have been a good thing 
taken away a trifle of the beauty on the one side and the 
genius on the other, and endowed each with a little sound 


sense. After a life of makeshifts, they both died when I was 
ey one, ee Se et fortune but a fair 
share of the gifts w ox individually possessed. Did 
not old Jack Godfrey say of me, when I set his leg, that I was 
the cleverest chap in Victoria? And Bill, the fop, will bear 
testimony to the effect of my , as I have cut him 
clean out of the graces of the hone Ah Pick and 
Shovel. About my common sense I won't bragg, but I fancy 
I have a wrinkle or two since I came to this golden 
country. ell, while my father was what little 
patrimony he had possessed in wild each of which 
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hand; and though I 

have spent man ose over the bones. 
thing could not last. y old uncle was the 

ee ae eS oT Bt rn ee ee 
return ; so that after I been plucked a time, he 
answered m: ion for a 
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for the purpose, so I got billeted in it along with three others, 
and arranged to mess in the chief cabin. ie we were run- 
ning down Channel the sea was as calm as a mill-pond, 
with a fine breeze on the quarter, and all sail set. I felt as 
jolly as a sandboy, smoked cigars, swa about the deck, 
and talked as if I had been accustomed to the ocean all.m 
life—in fact, any one might have imagined that it had 
as my nurse, and rocked me in my cradle, But when we 
into the Bay I soon my tone, I believe that in t 
disgusting portion of the world it generally manages to blow 
two ways at oace, or something of the kind; but on this occa- 
sion, as the mate, who was a ro old fellow, with a face 
, informed mie, it had been 
erent quarters within the last 
twenty-four hours. The consequences were extremely un- 
leasant. bad ® I stuck by the deck as long as I could, 
r, frightfully sea-sick as I was, I had a horror of the close air 
below ; but at last the seas began to break over the ship so fast 
that I was obliged to go down. 
i 7 I was struck with the strong odour 
and whiskey that pervaded the atmosphere. At a 
glance the cause was evident. My cabin-companions—three 
old diggers on their return to Australia—were tucked snugly 
in their bunks, each with a bottle of whiskey and a tin pan- 
nikin — in behind his pillow, and a clay pipe in his 
mouth. Now, if there was any one thing I abhorred more 
than another, it was the smell of tobacco in a small room. 
Cigars I liked, but a pipe smoked immediately under my nose 
within doors, I hated. So to the kind invitations of my ship- 
mates to turn in and do likewise, I returned no polite re- 
recall to their memories that smo below 
was strictly forbidden; to which the and ugliest of 
them replied -using a great many adjectives, which I shall omit, 
bey teapergher tRag Ay lhe gag P Being to 
be done out of their smoke for me,—did 1? and that I 
rer go and complain to the captain, as he would be sure to 
leave the deck at that particular moment to put out their 
pipes if a swell, like myself, was to ask him. (ol 2. -™ 
At last, maddened by this everlasting persecution, I rose, 
dressed myself as well as I could, and went on deck again. 
Here, however, it was ey toe for me to remain, as the 
waves were breaking over the ship every moment with such 


violence that the scuppers were t to carry off the 


water, and the deck was knee-deep in it. Four men were at ! 


the helm, and by their side stood the captain, a mass of water- 
‘o the inquiry shouted in his ear, of whether he 
thought things were likely to mend soon, the only answer I 
got was how the devil could he tell, and what the devil [ 


stances, I did not think this a very favourable op ity of 
laying m oe before him, I took myself down to the 
ane ingen: my- 


that the ship had strack, 
and was go down, but I very oon Giesovered teat the hat 
only given a heavier lurch than causing my ill-contrived 
knots to sli that the striking had confined to 


remark, at , on the preceding day, that the 
who bh tahun & lind at onde ee Jerd as 


“how can I have been such 


y 

“The state-cabin that is unoccupied, I will remove into 
Baga yO patie ong: say, eoanene sum that may be re- 
quired.” 

“ Very sorry, but you can’t have it, sir.” 

? Can't have it—why not?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, that cabin was by a gentleman 
as came aboard late one gor, * ht before we 
sailed. He comes down, and, says he, ‘ Ste have you a 
cabin di * Yes,’ says I, ‘state-cabin.’ ‘I'll it, 

i ap Fag it now, for it won’t be convenient for 
at'the 0! and arrange.’ ‘ Well, there is no one 
here at this time of night authorised to take the m 
if you do not mind trusting me with it, ’'ve 
twent years in Mr. Green's service, and 
shouldn't say it—I am to be trusted” W: 
hands me a purse, and, says he, ‘ you'll find 
you'll want; get me any cabin furniture you 
and keep what's over for yourself. But mind 
you’ ve got all straight, lock the door, and don’t 
until you get to M oe) ae - ou exp! 
do so.’ ‘ — , says I; and off he goes. 
as he told me, Rted ‘the cabin up first-rate, locked 
isn’t come on board to give me my orders, 
opened till we reach Hobson’s Bay.” “But, 
“what's the use of keeping the place locked 
owner is not on board?” “Ah, you see our 
sort ofachap. He holds that a ‘sa 
was to know that I opened that door after 
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reg gy ee can ae a” cai 
= says rans upon me.” “ , 
s don’t make in the I'll come and let 

J out before breakfas: when the 8 on deck, and all 
hands are at work, swabbing themselves down.” 
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terior of Africa, there was the pipe. At last, in disgust, I re- 
turned to England, to my old lodgings, and the pipe came and 
took up its abode with me, and smoked all day long, and in 
the smoke I seemed to see all manner of strange things; first, 
my creditors—a fearful sight—each man with a writ in his 
hand as big as himself. Then, floating lightly on the smoke, 
came my uncle, with his pockets buttoned very tightly, and 
my tors immediately made a rush towards him, and up 
they all went to the ceiling, and I saw them no more. Then, 
out of the pipe, there came a whiskey bottle, and inside it (not 
at all by being soaked in spirits) were my three cabin 
companions, who tapped upon the glass, and nodded at me in 
a threatening manner, as much as to say, if you want anything 
for yourself, just pull out the cork, and we will step out and 
give it‘you. And then the tobacco seemed to grow more 
strong and pungent, and the smoke got up my nose, and I gave 
a great sneeze and awoke. 
‘I hope, sir, you have had a comfortable nap.” 

I started up and looked across the cabin to the sofa, whence 
the voice proceeded. There, stretched out at his ease, lay a 
little fat man, with a long clay pipe in his mouth, from which 
a perfect column of smoke went up into the air. He had re- 
lighted the candle, and fixed it on the table in front of him, so 
that I could see him very well, He was rather ugly, with a 
pimply nose, as if given to drinking, badly made clothes, and 
an altogether mouldy appearance, as if he had been kept for 
some time in a damp place. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I, “might Iask you what*the deuce you 
want in this cabin ?” 

The little man took the pipe from his mouth, allowed a 
dense volume of smoke to escape, and then gently oye 

" you the same question equally strong 
terms, if it was the practice in my part of the universe to be 

e. 


so rude. 

“It’s that rascally steward who has done this,” exclaimed I, 
in arage. “First he takes my money, which I pay for a quiet 
night’s rest, and then he turns in a horrid, tobacco-sm 
wretch, to torment my life out ; but I won’t stand it, so I shoul 
oe ee to make yourself scarce, or else you'll soon 

x.” 
“Oh, no, I shan’t,” he, himself out at his full 
, “ you see, the fact of the matter is, that it is you who 
are the intruder, and not I: this cabin to be mine.” 

“ Yours, indeed ; come now, that won't down with me: 
this cabin was hired by a person who ordered it to be kept 
my during the voyage, and who never came on board 
at hag 

“That is to say,—no one saw him on board; but, neverthe- 


-| less, I am the person who hired it, and I came on board on 


Tuesday evening last, at a quarter past twelve, just as you were 
ihe Start.” 


. y, confounded old liar, no boat ever came near us 
after the pilot left; and he had been e hours before that.” 


“Very likely—very likely: but I never said I came in a 
you swam, then ?” 
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that sub till some other 
eves old fellow,” thought yes eek $a ton Olt thet inne 
catch me in here again, but that won’t be for some time, 
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THE ALBION. 











“ag 7 have preferred his ghost to yours, then,” 
th‘ought 

‘He told me that he was writing on his death-bed, and re- 
commended to me his only son. As he hadn’t any money, he 
couldn't leave me anything ; but rn 4 nephew would bring me 
a valuable meerschaum pipe, which he himself had smoked 
for many years, and of which he begged my acceptance. This 
was all. A few days after, I received a note, informing me 
that my nephew arrived at Liverpool. I went down and 
found a fine strapping youth of fifteen. I brought him up to 
London and put him in the shop, where he soon made himself 
uncommonly useful, so that I was pretty well contented with 
my bargain. The pipe was indeed a splendid one. Never 
had I seen one so perfectly coloured, never had I 
one out of which the tobacco tasted so sweet. It was univer- 
sally admired, and many a time have I been offered fabulous 
prices for it. But though I was by no means disinclined to 
turn a penny as a general rule, yet somehow I had an affection 
for that pipe, which inc every day. It seemed to me 
that ever since I had possessed it my food had tasted better, 
my sleep had been sounder, my health improved. Some one 
or another, at the public i used, once ventured to hint that 
the companionship of my nephew was the real cause of all 
this, but I knew better. The pipe did it, and the pipe alone. 
I don’t deny that I found it very pleasant to have some one to 
take a fancy to, but I don’t see how affection for one’s nephew 
could improve one’s appetite, do you? But, bless me, you are 
half asleep ; allow me to waken you.” 

With that he thrust the bowl of his pipe under my nose, 
cing me a fit of coughing and sneezing which lasted for five 
minw 

_ Confound you,” said I, when I at last maneged to —_ 
“ why can’t you come to the pith of your story, then? hat 
on earth has ull this nonsense about meerschaum pipes, and 
sahgm, and appetites got to do with your being on board this 
ship?” 


“Just you be a little patient, and then you'll learn; and let 
me to inform you that it is exceedingly ill-bred on your 
part, r occupying my private cabin, to go to sleep when I 
am oing my best to entertain you.” 
ms os ppamses I, “what cruel fate tempted me to leave 

nglan 
m. 4 cruel fate at all,” says he, “ but the fear of the Queen’s 

neh.” 

“ Allow me to say, sir, that that is a most impertinent obser- 
vation.” 

“ None the less true for all that; you know as well as I do 
that your uncle wouldn’t pay anything more for you, and that 
you'd have been locked up if you had stayed. I don’t want to 
rake up unpleasant reminiscences, but if you won't treat me 
with common politeness, why you can hardly expect it at my 
hands; but to I grew fonder of my pipe every day, 
till at last I no price that could have been offered me 
would have induced me to part with it. As I grew older 1 
——_* handed the management of my business to my ne- 
phew, who understood it as well, or better thau I did, and 
spent most of my time in talking and smokings At last I was 
taken ill. The doctor was sent for, and found me in bed with 
my pipe in my mouth. ‘Put away that nasty thing,’ said he. 
‘What nasty thing? said L ‘ that gal * Put away 
my pipe? not if I w it.’ * Very good,’ he, ‘ only if you 
don’t ev up smoking, it'll give you up.’ ‘Oh, you mean I 
shall die? ‘ Exactly,’ said he. ‘That's your decided opinion?’ 
* Nothing caa save you.’ ‘ Oh,’ said I,‘ in that case, as I don’t 
mean to leave 1 don’t see the necessity of incur- 
ring useless expense ; so Jack,’ that was my hew, ‘ we 
doctor his fee, show him out, and mind you "t let in 
again.” When Jack came upstairs, I said to him, ‘I feel that 
I shan’t last long: there isn’t much use in mobinn 6 will, for 
are my only relation, and, of course, you'll take all that 

to me when I am dead; only one thing I 
you to have, and that is this pipe. * Why,’ sai ¥ 
mean to give my father’s pipe away from me?” ‘ Not I, in- 
deed, I mean to take it with me.’ ‘To take it with . 
where?’ ‘Why,in my coffin to be sure.’ ‘And what 
you want with it? you don’t think you're g to smoke efter 


you are dead.’ ‘ Now, look you here, Jack Simpson ; it seems 
to me that you don’t seem to fancy parting with this pipe, and 
as I am determined you shan’t have it, just you go up to Mr. 


Smale's, the lawyer's, and tell him to come down and make 
my will’ ‘I by you didn’t want your will made, just 
now,’ says he. ‘Ah, well, I’ve altered my mind, it won't be 
the first time I have done it in m life, but I shan’t about the 
pipe though, so look sharp.’ ell, when the lawyer came, 
though I felt very bad, I made my will, leaving everything to 
my nephew, but I took care to insert a condition that he was 
to bury me in my every-day costume, and put a hundred 
weight of the best bird’s eye and the meerschaum pipe into 
my coffin slong with me; if he did not choose to do this, 
eve 

Golden Bull. Well, when my will had been duly signed and 
attested, I stuffed my pipe once more, lighted it, smoked it 
out, and died. Well, of course, until I was under ground, my 
ghost could hang about where it liked; so I kept a s) look- 
out on my nephew. The night before I was to be b 
he came into the room with the lawyer, the landlord of the 
ne and .~ > man; put the tobacco and 
mee um pipe into the coffin, th much against his 
will, as I see, whereupon the was screwed down. 
And now, thought A, wey ens is all right, so off I went to 
look about me a bit. Well, I was buried the next day, and at 
midnight, as soon as ever the ghosts were allowed out, off I 
went to have asmoke. But what do you think, instead of my 


meerschaum pipe, I found a score of long clays, such as I am | talk to 


now smoking, and a short note from my nephew, informing 
me, if ever [ came to look for my pipe, that he had taken the 
liberty of making the undertaker's man drunk, unscrewing 
the coffin, and effecting an exchange, and wishing me a plea- 
sant time of it with my new acquaintances in the other world. 


I was burning with indignation, witen up came the ghost of| obtain certain 


an old friend of mine, a solicitor, who had been dead some 
half-dozen years. ‘ What, Simpson, you here!’ said he, ‘I am 
glad to see you; but what’s the matter, man; you seem put 
out at ? ‘Put out! so would you be if you 
been robbed like I have.’ ‘And who has ro! you? ‘Why, 
my nephew, Jack, the scapegrace.’ With that I told him the 
w ole s , and asked him what he would advise me to do. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘the new ghost regulations are very severe 
upon us; we are not allo to go about frightening people 
into fits as we used to do, at least not in a usual way; but I 
believe, in fact I am sure, that in a case like yours, the injured 
is allowed to visit the ill-doer every pight until he ob- 
of his property. There are, | know, several 
e the books almost on all fours with youn, Soe | 
can’t call any of them to mind just at this moment.’ ‘ 4 
I dewn snd claim my pipe? ‘Yes, you may 
copene < Ew sepham, <2 Se say eno who has anything 
wfully in possession or which belongs to 
mind, you are not to attempt to take your 


thing was to go over to my friend, the landlord of the] his 


pipe away, you must obtain it 
‘ All right,’ said I, turning to 
‘mind you are in at sunrise.’ 

I got quietly 


fair m or not at all.’ 
¥, Wish you luck,’ said he, 
en I came down to the shop, 
in — the key-hole and went upstairs into 
my nephew's room. e was in bed asleep. There was a 
strong smell of tobacco, and on a chair by the side of the bed 
lay my beloved pipe. The room was lighted with gas, which 
was not quite out, so I turned it on, and then went and took 
a seat on the bed and called out ‘ Jack, Jack, half a dozen 
times. He didn’t wake at first, for he was always a sound 
Sores, but after a little, he roused up a bit, and without open- 
ing his eyes, he cried out, ‘What do you want; and who are 
you? ‘Iam your uncle’s ghost, Jack, and I am come for my 
Pipe.’ With that he jumps up as if he had been shot, and 
seizing hold of the pipe, clapped it under his pillow, and says 
he, ‘1 am very glad to see you, uncle, but you don’t get this 
pipe, I can tell you; so you had better go back to your coffin 
again, and leave me to have my sleep out.’ ‘ You won't have 
any sleep, Jack, unless I get that pipe. I shall come to you 
every ht at twelve precisely, wherever you may be, and 
stop till daybreak, so you had better make up your mind and 
give it up at once.’ ‘ Why didn’t you take it,’ said artful Jack, 
* while it was lying on the chair? ‘ use I pars but if 
you don’t give it up, you shan’t have a wink of s' as long 
as you live.’ ‘ All t, uncle,’ says he, ‘I shall always be 
glad to see you, but you don’t get the pipe, as I said before; 
owever, a8 I am to have the pleasure of your company for 
several hours, I may just as well make myself comfortable.’ 
So with that he pulls out the Pipe, stuffs it, and lights up as 
coolly as could be. ‘ Now,’ says he,‘ this is what I call jolly; 
and with that he got quite talkative, and gave me a full ac- 
count of rae had taken = after my death, and 
how cleverly he done the publican. Well, this did not 
put me in a better temper, as you may imagine ; so I sat there 
quite glum and silent, till just before cock-crow, when I got 
up to go. ‘ What, off already, uncle,’ said he ; ‘ why, really, it 
does not appear to me as if you had been with me half-an- 
hour. You see how agreeable your company is.’ ‘ You'll 
find me di ble —- before you have done with me, I 
dare say.’ ‘Shall I? said he, laughing. ‘Then you mean to 
come again? ‘Come pal I should rather think so. I 
shall come every night till I A+ my pipe.’ ‘Then you'll have 
to come pretty often, that’s all I can say—so good morning to 
‘ou.’ 
“ Well, I went away pretty cross, I can tell you. However, 
obstinate th I knew him to be, I felt sure that I must 
succeed in time, for bis business kept him late in the shop, and 
as he had to be up early in the morning, want of sleep must 
soon bring him to terms. As soon as the clock struck twelve 
the next night I was at the house. As I entered the bedroom 
a delicious scent me. Whisky-punch, as I was a ghost! 
Yes, in an arm-chair, by the side of a blazing fire, sat my ne- 
phew with my pipe in his mouth, eee, as fresh and rosy 
as though his rest had never been disturbed. His elbow res’ 
on a small table, on which was a steaming bowl of punch, 
with glasses, tobacco, and a pipe; on the other side of the 
table stood an easy-chair. ‘G to see you, uncle,’ said he ; 
‘take a seat, and make yourself at home. You see, I woke 
up this morning, and thought over all you told me the night 
, and I came to the conclusion that it wouldn’t be polite 
on my part always to be in bed when you came. So this 
T hired an assistant who had been recommended to 
me, went to bed at six, leaving him to look after the shop, and 
I have ic been mp ang aoe to brew this joram i? pe 
which | think you to your liking—so, light up, fill your 
and let’s have a night of it.’ 
“ Now, I never could resist whiskey-punch at any time; so, 
en as I was at my nephew’s "cuteness, I nevertheless, 
somehow or other, did as he told me, and in half-an-hour we 
were chatting as friendly as could be. 
“*Take care of yourself’ said he, as I rose to depart, “ and 
don’t assault the police. You will find me at home again to- 


morrow at the same hour.’ 
“ Well, this went on night after night for some months, 


had he given up the pipe, inasmuch as I should have then 
had no excuse for paying him any more visits. Under the in- 
fluence of punch, I was fool h to let him into a few of 
our ghost secrets wifith I had much better have kept to my- 
self. Amongst other things, I informed him that our super- 
intendent, who was exceedingly strict, never allowed us to re- 
move ourselves more than one thousand miles from our cof- 
fins of a night, which was a cause of great annoyance to many 
of us, who were anxious occasionally to travel abroad and see 
what was going on there.” 
“ Excuse me interrup! you,” said I,“ but that does not 
at all agree with many of the ghost stories I have read. A 
it is the commonest thing in world for a ghost to come all 
the way — India, or some other distant place, to announce 

own * 
“Ah! Indian ghosts may be allowed to do that, but not 
ones, I can assure you. We are subjected to the 

ictest rules.” 


“ Well, I knéw before that ghosts and spirits had to go out 


up| at the same entrance by which they came in, for I learnt that 


from Mephistopheles, but I never knew that they were tied to 


one spot 4 

“T don’t know anything about Mephistopheles,” replied the 
ghost, “ but may rely upon it that the information I am 
giving you is as correct as any’ he can furnish. I um 
very glad, too, to see that you are ming interested in 
m ” 


y : 
“ Not a bit of it,” said I, “but I can’t let you have all the 
ourself. However, go a-head.” 

“Well, as I ed ois > Sie bee VERing my wagbow seer 
larly every night, for about three months, when there was a 
general order issued, that from and after the Ist of the next 
month, no ghost was to be allowed out for twenty-eight days, 
as it was intended to take the decennial census, and also to 
which had been long needed 


ly statistics 
. For this purpose commissioners were 
appointed to ask each individual a certain number of totally 
useless questions, and although only a few of us could be ex- 
amined e night, it was considered to confine us 
tn ion was at an end. On the last night of 

liberty my nephew perceived I was out of sorts when I came, 
and asked me the reason. I told him that I should be unable 
to see him for a whole month, as I should be detained by busi- 
ness, but that I should renew my visits as soon as ever that 
term had expired. He made no remark at the time, but as I 
rose to depart he said : ‘ My dear uncle, your visits have caused 
me the greatest pleasure, but you will at once see the proprie- 
oa ng them in future, when | inform you that 
day week Iam aboutto marry. You would not, I am sure, 

my wite 
would ly 
carer: oh Se ee in carousing 





“* Oh, you are going to get married, are you, and that with- 


and at last I really think I should have been sorry | YOU 


December 20 


out emapiies = ? Very well, sir, you can of course please 
yourself; but if I am to be denied in future the charms of your 
conversation and your punch, at any rate, I will carry o 
pipe to comfort me, so 

with me now and forever.’ 
he How many times have I told you that you will never get 

e pipe?” 

“*Very good, then, you had better inform your wife before- 
hand that your house is haunted, for rest I shall 
never discontinue my -visits until that pipe is restored to 
nfe.’ 
ant Fah your fixed determination ? 

“6 Tr is. 

“*Very well, we shall see.’ 

“*So we shall.’ 

“ Never do I remember so irksome a month as the ensuing 
one. The instant I was freed trom restraint I was at my ne- 
phew’s house. I entered; the stairs were bare of carpets. 

into his bed-chamber ; it was empty. Not a stick of 
urniture in any room in the house, not an ounce of tobacco 
in the shop. The bird was flown. 

“ Oh, ho, thought I, so he thinks to escape in this way, does 
he; but the possession of that pipe insures my entry wherever 
he may have gone, and I don’t think it will take me very long 
to find him out. I was just leaving, when | noticed a note 
on the floor. I took it up. It contained the following 
words : 

“Dear Uncle,—As you won't agree to leave me in peace, I 
am obliged to resort to extreme measures. I have, therefore, 
sold my business, and am going with my wife to Australia. I 
sail to-morrow ; the wind is fair, so that by the time you get 
this I shall be further away than your nightly limit of 1000 
miles. Your affectionate nephew, dace Srupson.’ 

“I looked at the date. He had been gone fifteen days. Fu- 
rious, I rushed back, and laid the matter before the superin- 
tendent. He admitted the gross injustice with which I had 
been treated, was extremely sorry for me, but was unable to 
act in the matter. My case was perfectly new; there was no 
precedent. But i was not to be put off in this way, and made 
myself so general a nuisance, that for the sake of peace and 
quietness I was allowed the ind ce of a year’s absence, 
upon the condition, however, that 1 went out to Australia de- 
cently on board ship, paying for my passage like a respectable 
ghost, and carrying my coffin with me, ‘ Into which, added 
the venerable wage, yes will retire regularly during the 
day ; but as a compensation for so strict a confinement, you 
have my permission to be upon deck from sunset till sunrise. 
You will of course behave yourself in a decent and becoming 
manner, not allowing yourself to be led away to beguile the 
monotony of the voyage by making s' and unearthly 
noises, or by al g any one in any way, as has been fre 

uently the custom pene ghosts of bad manners in former 
times. I have myself an objection to smoking, but I shall not 
interfere with your indulgence in that pursuit any further than 
by refusing to confer upon you the power of rendering your 

pe invisible; and as it would be unseemly, op to the 
recognised order of t and creative of remarks derogato- 
to our order, that a pipe should be seen of itself in mid- 
air, I must uest that you will retire below whenever you 
feel inclined to indulge yourself in that, to me, offensive habit. 
You will order your cabin to be kept locked during the voy- 
age; but shoud any one, nevertheless, intrude himself upon 
your privacy, you will of course have the right of a nF 
to and conversing with him so long as that tatresion shi 
continue. You will — the requisite — for your Jour. 
ney, upon application at the proper office, and you are autho- 
rised to wore = 8 peep een es o pepeeat —s 
our passage.’ ving conc! engthy harangue, he 
wed me out, and I lost no time in this cabin’ 1 was 
afraid that I should pass the whole vo without the plea- 
sure of conversation, but your lucky invasion has caused me 
to enjoy a cy | pleasant night. Now that we have once made 
acquaintance, I shall be delighted to see more of you.” “ Shall 
?” said I; “and pray do you think I have nothing better 
to do with my nights than to spend them in listening to your 
dreary stories? No, sir; sooner than that, I will endure all 
the inconveniences which a sojourn with the three ruffians 
whose companionship I enjoy can inflict upon me.” “ Sir,” 
said he, “ your remarks surprise me. You bribe the steward 
to admit you into my private cabin, exposing him upon de- 
tection to the chances of dismissal ; you ey Y my bed, you 
daposit your clothes upon my sofa, and when I seek to enter- 
tain you and refresh m by my y instructive conver- 
sation, you treat me with insult. I can only inform you, sir, 
that you will find out the harshness of your conduct as soon 
as you are condemned to spend sixteen consecutive hours in 
an elm coffin down in the hold of a ship amongst the bilge 
water. But it is time for me to retire. Though it is dark 
enough below, here; yet I teel that daylight is at hand.” With 
these words he arose, made me a formal bow, extinguished the 
light, and, I suppose, vanished through the key-hole, for when 
I awoke in the morning, I was alone. 


my 
d it over, and you will have done 


“ And did you never see anything more of him?” inquired 


one of the listeners. 
“Never. As I did not consider his conversation cheap at 
the price of one pound night, I did not buy any more of 


it; but, instead of wi e friends with 
my w -drinking 
Save, on Sh Se, Sag cae bo, } eeee to the 


diggi Last , about at 
Mr-John Simpson's A 


my money, I 
as, who 


pson’s station, near which I was at work. 
violent storm came on while I was there, and the creek rose 
so much that it was impossible for me to return to the camp 
i Mr. Simpson, therefore, “y, kindly offered me 

a bed. Daring the had the misfortune 
‘I can,’ he said, ‘ only offer you a clay, for 
rey hey hee IE gg soe ge fee me 
e looked at me for a 


sh 
that my friend, the ghost, had at last 


id the storekeeper, “ T suppose that’s all true.” 
wo é 

“ Then all I can say is, that I shouldn't have believed it had 
T heard it from any one else.” AN OLp Cxuvum. 
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France. Endless, indeed, have been the changes in the manly 
growth that fringes the human chin, not only among different 
nations, but even among the same people at different eras: at 
one time it has been trimmed so as to be diagnostic of an indi- 
vidual creed or class, and at others it has been enlarged, shorn, 
or docked entirely, at the of an emperor. 

Pictures of the priests and fathers of the —- days of the 
Christian era, delineate the face as furnished with a long flow- 
ing uncut beard, an sppendage considered to add much to the 

vity and sanctity of the wearer. There were not wanting, 
owever, exceptions to this rule; men who conceived that it 
was wrong to wear such flowing beards, since beneath the 
gray hairs might lurk the contemptuous curl of the lip, and 
who consequently shaved clean. 

This difference as to beard or no beard eventually became a 
matter of dispute between the Roman and Greek churches, the 
former of whom have a set of statutes ine the size of 
the tonsure, and the shaving of the face, and with whom it was 
customary to consecrate to God the first clip; from the 
chin. On the other hand, the Greeks looked with abhorrence 
on the images of Roman saints without beards, regarding the 
latter ornament as indicative of extreme sanctity. 

If such a trivial difference as the wearing or shaving of the 
beard bred so much strife and jealousy between the two — 
churches of the early ages, can we wonder that the uncivilised 
hordes of Tartary waged a long and deadly war with the Per- 
sians, on no other grounds than that the latter would not trim 
their whiskers after the Tartar fashion; and though one on 
every other article of faith, esteemed them as and in- 
fidels solely for this breach of ecclesiastical observance? The 
Turk, too, who preserves his beard with the utmost scrupulous- 
ness, 80 much so as to gather up every hair that is combed or 
falls out du his lifetime, for the purpose of ha them in- 
terred along with his body, looks upon the Persian who shaves 
nis upper lip, and clips his beard, as a dog of an unbeliever ; 
and the Arab who believes in his Koran, and the promises of 
the Prophet, would shrink from the idea of allowing a razor to 
touch his face, for, says he, Mohammed never shaved. 

Plutarch mentions an old Laconian who suffered his white 
beard to grow most luxuriously, and being asked the reason, 
replied : “In order that having my white beard continually in 
view, I may do nothing unworthy of its whiteness.” This re- 
minds us of « regard for the same object manifested in later 
days by the famous chancellor, Sir T’ More. Being on 
the scaffold about to suffer death for his implication in some 
court intrigue, he, as he placed his neck upon the block, care- 
fully lifted his beard out of the way of the executioner’s axe, 
oye: “My beard, at least, has committed no treason, and 
should not suffer punishment.” 

Few can fail to recall the praise with which Homer dwells 
on bo = oe = —- oO hoe which yor — 
weight to the opinions given by this aged to the 
chiefs. This noble ornament Tot the beseak face, which cer- 
tainly adds much to the classic beauty of the Grecian statues, 
continued as an institution among that people till the time of 
Alexander the Great, who, conaiteting that a Greek’s beard, 
like a Chinaman’s — bgp non too available a handle 
for his foe in the day of battle, ordered all these appendages 
to be docked, exactly on the same principle that a terrier or 
bull-dog has its ears cut short. 

In the early days of the Roman empire, the use of the razor 


was unknown ; nor was it till the example was set by the em- |’ 


poe ee We read that Nero 
consecrated the first shavings of his chin to Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus, and as in the presen’ nm of the freedom of a city, en- 
closed tt in a gold box set with pearls. It was common, too, 
among this people, to make the day when first a youngster 
was shaven one of ceremony and feasting, and to further en- 
hance the occasion by having it done 4 some one higher in 
rank than themselves, who became the adopted 
father of the individual whose chin he had lathered and 
. Can there be a more illustration of the dif- 
ference produced in the ph: my ofa people by the cul- 
tivation or absence of the than by a at the Nine- 
vite excavations, and the Egyptian pain ? The former 
are represented with magnificent flowings beards, sometimes 
lated, or curled, or interwoven with gold thread ; the latter 
ewe a miserable tuft hanging from the end of the chin. 
The Jewish Lawgiver forbade the Israelites to cultivate their 
beards after the Egyptian fashion; and though, like man 
other Eastern nations, they wore no hair on the upper lip, still 
they allowed their whiskers to "od in a narrow strip from the 
ear to the chin, hanging down which, the assumed 
that forked pendant form represented in some of the old pic- 
tures of the rabbis. 

Who ever saw a Chinaman with a beard or whiskers? Of 
the many myriads of Celestials we have met with, we cannot 
recall one whe boasted even the vestige of asprout. Nature, 
indeed, seems to have denied the Chinaman a covering, 
and he, on his part, instead of cultivating what little he has of 
it in front as the outer barbarians do, devotes all his at- 
tention to the crop behind, till it into a stout long tail. 

Like many less civilised races, 4 those of the west coast of 
Africa, the Chinaman often measures the abilities of a Euro- 
pean by the length of his beard ; and we can remember the ad- 
vice of a seafaring man to a friend of ours about to sail for the 
Flowery Land, “ Let jyour beard grow; otherwise they will 
think nothing of you.” 

It cannot be denied that a certain superiority has oes 

resence of the beard 
y 





been conveyed by 2 , 
Turks, slaves are generally shaved, in order to mark in- 
ferior position ; nor can you su a Turktoa indig- 
nity than to cut off his beard. In like manner, the attendants 
in the harem, who are in servitude at the will of the sultan, are 
all shaved; nor are they permitted to grow their beard till the 
royal mandate sets them at liberty. similar value seems to 
have Case hess eyes Oi eeosioa, 
lity of the first the 

it of culti their beard aftet the Ninevite fashion, and 


of honour; and as 
the ion of it was esteemed an indication of n 
, 80 the loss of it was imposed as a mark of ty 
on all bondsmen. 


The public press has amused itself lately at the expense of Mr. 
Chase, who, in his a wh a revenue sufficient - 
meet the enormous expenditure of t government 0} 
America, has taxed almost every article of food, clothing, &c. ; 
but no where do we read of tax on beards. Yet Peter the 
Great—that despotic autocrat of all the Russias—once issued a 
decree ordering all men to be shaved, when those who could 
afford it, rather than be deprived of their beards, paid largely 
for the retention of them, whilst those who could not, treasured 
up the shorn remnants, and had them buried with them in 
their coffin. 

When moustaches and beard became the rage in England a 
few years ago, and young men who could not grow the genu- 
ine articles mounted false ones, it es that go- 


yernment had issued an order that should put off their | freq 


Cosway sometimes sacrificed the value of the portrait asa 
likeness. To this failing may ¥ es ee be attributed the cir- 
ordered them all to shave their cumstance that Cosway is said to have painted more lovers’ 
that, rather than executeit, many of them left the country. presentation pictures any ten artists of his time. He ex- 

Most of our Gothic ancestors shaved, or wore hair merely | celled most of all in the small whole-length - he drew of 
on the upper lip; but the Lombards who invaded Italy wore | certain ladies of fashion, celebrated for their beauty. The 
remarkably long beards, and hence derived the name of figures were drawn in a loose, unconstrained style, purely his 
bards or Long own, with the blacklead pencil; the faces were painted in 

It was the custom in the middle ages for the sov to| miniature, and frequently ly finished. They are capti- 
add greater sanction when sealing his mandates, by embedding | vating specimens of his style, and many of them, as 
three hairs from his beard in the wax; and there is still ex-| well as of his other works, were engraved by Bartolozzi Vv. 
tant a charter of 1121 containing the following words: “Quod | Green, and others. When ting miniatures, it was Gos- 
ut ratum ,% stabile perseveret in posterum, presentis scri way's custom to have a s panel with an oval o ig cut 
sigilli mei robur apposui cum tribus pilis barbe mex.” But| in the centre, fixed to a stand which was at his elbow : 
the most remarkable use to which we have ever read of the 
beard being put, occurs in Portuguese history, where John de 
Castro, being short of provisions for his fleet, pledges one of 
his whiskers to the people of Goa as a security for the repay- 
ment of a sum of money, a sacrifice which the gallantry of the 
ladies of Goa would not permit ; but relying on his known ho- 
nour, they raised the amount, and without demanding so va- 
luable a hostage, begged him to keep both it and the required 
sum. 

The beard continued to be the fashion in France till the days 
of Henry I'V., on whose death the accession of a youthful and 
beardless sovereign was a silent hint to the courtiers around 
the throne to shave their faces, and assimilate their appear- 
ance to his fs 1a ba One nobleman, however, the Duke de 
Sully, who been high in favour with the father, retained 
the ancient beard even at the court of his son Louis XIIL ; 
and when made a jest of by the obsequious and smooth-faced 
courtiers, used to. remark to his sovereign, “Sire, when your 
father of honoured memory did me the favour to consult m, 
opinion, he usually sent away first the court buffoons.” 
similar instance of the fickleness of human fashion 
in the days of Philip V. of , whose like all true 
Spaniards, had devoted m attention ag mye Lane and 
cultivation of their beards. This monarch ascending the 
throne with a shaved chin, his ministers and courtiers imme- 
diately followed suit, and the people in turn imitated their 
example. This fashion, however, was so little congenial to 
their minds, that it gave rise to the proverb, “ Since we have 
lost our beards, we have lost our y 

In times of mourning, the beard was made to signify the in- 
tensity of sorrow of weaver, either b allowed 
grow neglected, or by being plucked off. is was the custom 
among the ancient Jews, and is so now among the 
Japanese, who go unshorn forty da: 

e more we read upon the subject, the more do we feel 
that a certain idea of superiority and — have oe been 
attached to the beard and whiskers. the early days of 
France, the suppliants suing for protection and mercy deemed 
themselves secure of success if they could touch or cut off a 
portion of the Beard of the individual to whom they appealed ; 
so in later days, in the times of the Grand Monarque, a lady 
knew no surer road to the heart of her lover than by praising 
the beauty of his whiskers. 


























moustaches during office-hours; but the Norman Conqueror 
went further than that, and to = his Anglo-Saxon edgeae, 
decree so t 


— this occasionally at a chosen distance, he looked 
through the aperture at sitter, and compared it with his 
picture as he proceeded. By this means, he said that he ac- 
quired the habit of ——— nature with his work, and that 
his mind became so al in the study as not to distin- 
guish a difference between the original and his imitation of it.” 
Mr. Sandby traces the history of the Royal cmap 5 Seer h 
its members, under the successive presidentships of Reynolds, 
West, Lawrence, Shee, and that, as far as it of Sir Chas. 
Eastlake. This is chiefly done by giving jiographical no- 
pay he = ieee 1d gen Bed oy : + pobaea 
it it the figures do not group , but stand apart 
as isolated portraits. This detracts from the charm which 
such a work should possess; and as Mr. Sandby, whose indus- 
try cannot be doubted, has not the art of making his materials 
aye combine, his volumes, very usetul as “ey are as 
ks of reference, lack much of the graces w should 
otherwise render them attractive. Here and there, too, ie 
require revisal ; as in the case of the parentage of Mrs. 'E. M. 
Ward, to whom Mr. Sandby assigns two fathers,—G. R. Ward, 
the eminent engraver, and James Ward, the R. A., who wore 
the longest beard and painted the largest bull the world ever 
saw. 


various circumstances: Dance, in 1790; Peters, in the same 

year; Sir Robert Smirke, 1859; and Reinagle, in 1848. Easy 

to out, it was not always so easy to enter. For 
erring to Lawrence— 

“In 1787 his father brought him to London, visiting Salis- 
p= OS his waz, oe obtained for him an introduction to Sir 
J ol: In the exhibition of that year there were 
seven of works ; and in September following he became a 
student at the Royal Academy. ‘His profi in draw- 
ing,’ says Mr. Howard, ‘ was such as to leave all his competi- 
tors in the Antique School far behind. His personal attrac- 
tions were as remarkable as his talents ; al he excited 


s 


H their 
tion, by kissing their husbands’ and fathers’ beards. the 
Turk, whose beard seems always associated in our mind with 
that of Bluebeard, considers it one of the first acts of courtesy 
due from himself to his guests, to throw sweet scents upon 
their beards. 

We can mm of Page oe how, ys pr 
mperor of the French ascen e throne, vated 
at very petular long-drewe-out moustache, and shter Victor — 
Emmanuel visited us in 1851, and displayed his equally cha- 
racteristic wavy broad band on the upper lip, innumerable 
imitations followed among the fast men of our ow 
cities ; but the ladies of the present day probably be sur- 
ee ee Oe Ore Snes ant cain tae 
ly ornaments. The Lombard women cultivated their 
hair to resemble a beard, in order that might 
their husbands to battle; and French a cen 
dressed their hair in such a manner, that curls hung down their 
See Se Oe ee ete name of 
whiskers. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
Concluded from last week's Albion. 

This is more cheerful of hearty Gainsborough, who, at one 
moment, had not much more esteem for ids than Wil- 
son, but who, nevertheless, could not die calmly till he had 
shaken hands with the President, when he burst out into the 
liberal expression “ We are all going to heaven, and Vandyke 
is of the party” :— ‘ 

“Many anecdotes are told tending to show that Gainsbo- 
rough was a great enthusiast both in painting and music. He 
appears to have ‘ painted — for money, and landscapes 
because he loved them: 

—_ not help it.’ ae T. Smith relates that he one S 
found Gainsboro listening in speechless admiration, w 
cause on bp hatin 0 the aa of a first-rate violinist, Col- 
onel Hamilton. Suddenly the ter called out—' Go on, and 
I will give you the picture of “ The Boy and the Stile,” which 


and the King honoured him with an audience and many proofs 
of his favour. To his Majesty’s influence with Sir J. Reynolds, 
ee ee ae proposed as an Asso- 


i 


once among the 
the Academy, as an innovation upon the laws, and Wheatley 
was at that time chosen to fill the vacancy. bg to a 





its 


How, Sirs! on "s proud corns to tread! 
Messieurs A tm Ge ou’re dead, 

Where can your impudences pe to go? 
Refuse a monarch’s mighty orders! 


It smells of treason—on rebellion borders! 

8 Sirs! it was the Queen’s fond wish as well, 
That r Lawrence should come in! 

Against a queen so gentle to rebel! 


This is another crying sin! 
What, not oblige, in such a thing, 
So sweet a queen and such a g y king! 


Lo! esty admireth yon fair dome, 
And deemeth that he is admired again : 


you have so often wished to of me.’ And he was as Te king in wanted te iT his os 
; took picture with ‘¢ watches it, and loves it even : 
i Se — erties ” And yet this lofty dome te beard to ex 


y , 
Poh, poh !—pox take your love !—away, away!... 


Go, Sirs, with halters round your necks 

Which some contrition for your crime bespeaks, 
And much-offended Majesty implore : 

Say, piteous kneeling, in the royal view— 


yt wn me te en mee 
view of successful struggles, the triumphs of perseverance, the 
conviction forced upon others of the existence of taleht, a self- 
conviction of which had long possessed the painter: Gains- 


lad ld and in 
the blsom of manhood painting landscapes with the briliancy| _* Have pity on asad abandoned crew, 
of Claude and the sim Ruysdael. - ? 


fon rt Sir, the crying sin. 
Vv b ° 
hod Mister Lawrence come in.’” 


With one sketch of an old and living Academician, we close 


the would ever come wnan Be, too, be a these volumes : laa aia SE ee 
in painting portraits, since w i a “ Clarkson Stanfield, , was born ai . 
pbumber po than We see Mr. E. M. Ward 4 Marine service, and served 


uite a boy he entered the 
Wie the come thip ta which Douglas Jerrold was a mid- 
He used frequently to amuse himself by ting 

with whatev ¢rmaterials he had at his command ; and on one 
occasion, when the officers got up a play on board the ship, he 
painted the scenery eS ee ae SES, On 
the ocean he learnt all about salt water and oe; aoe See 
and the characteristic fidelity with which he d every- 
thing connected with the sea and nautical life. ting hs 
first profession, he determined to devote himself exclusiv to 
ne art, and availed himself of the first opening which ie 
“The artist had a preconceived ideal of beauty in his own orally te cote eid feet t the scenery ry 
was | sailors 


i , like young Cosway ; at 4 
exhibiting his ‘O. Smith as Don ote,’ and since then en-| shi 
riching Art with his illustrations of the fate and the fortun 
cial and political Ide’ "The. beat teaching of the, book. 
social and i is 
where such incidents occur. Its best moral is to wn 
from etories such as these whose triumph laurels labour. 

Wo have alaied to Copuay, base pant 0's eaae Bas 

i however, made him look 


i 


}in Wellclose Square. * * 








t at Drury Lane Thea 
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= visit to Hobart Town, and succeeded in establishing an 





1862, 





a mee! ot gentlemen in Melbourne to consider the propriety 


of est ey Ss a They met at the Me- 
chanic’s Institution, the result was that a provisional com- 
mittee was named, which, as the society A into a 
permanent council, with the governor, Sir Henry iy, as 
rp Mr. Edward Wilson as president, Dr. Mueller the far- 

ed botanist as vice-president, while the duties of hon. trea- 
surer were kindly undertaken by Mr. T. J. Sumner (of Greci, 
Sumner, and Co.), and those of hon. secretary by Mr. W. H. 
Archer, the registrar general. The council consisteé of four- 
teen other members, warm friends of the cause. A secretary 
and collector were appointed, and this society was fairly set a- 


going. 

Not content to rest here, in August, 1861, Mr. Wilson visited 
Sydney, and while there inaugurated the Acclimatisation So- 
ciety of New South Wales, which society is also now in a 
flourishing condition. Again, in January, 1862, Mr. Wilson 


cclimatisation Society of Tasmania, while one has spontane- 
ously spring into existence at Auckland, under the name of 
the Acclimatisation Society of New Zealand. Now for some 
of the results. With the exception of the Victorian one, al} 
these societies are yet too young for us to predict with an 
certainty as to their chances of success, and even with 
one the experiments are nearly all in the irinfancy ; still, some- 
thing has been done. AlJJ the Australian colonies are great 
sufferers from the want of soft-billed birds to ge ty teem- 
ing insect life which is nourished in the crops, often to their 
— destruction ; therefore the society set t introducing, 
and has succeeded in tutrod in sufficient numbers as to 
make their permanent establishment only a question of time, 
the thrush, blackbird, skylark, linnet, starling, goldfinch, and 
chaffinch. U nfortunately, the sparrow, the most useful of the 
whole (which we in England are wickedly destroying only 
bitterly to repent it at some future day), perished on the 
voyage, but, nothing disco , the society mean to 
—_ Among larger birds, the gold and silver pheasant, the 

nglish pheasant and partridge, and the Cal ian quail, 
have not only been introduced,{but have bred freely ; while 
the curassow, that i 
likely to become permanently added to the Australian poultry- 
yard. - EE, the papemrmn vere! ~ bn —_ the Al- 
pine, and the fallow deer, is proceeding rapidly, and we see b: 
the columns of the Yeoman (a weekly paper intimately a 
nected with the Victorian Society) that the colonial secretary 
of Natal has offered to forward to Victoria, elands, hartebeests, 
buffaloes, and ostriches, in ane for some of the alpacas. 
The greatest difficulty in the way, is the want of direct com- 
munication between Australia and Natal. At present the ani- 
mals would have to be transhipped at the Mauritius, afd 
sibly have to wait there for weeks for a favourable opportunity 
of being forwarded. The tediousness of this route is very fa- 
tal; as a proof of which, we may mention that out of seten 
ostriches shi from the Cape, only one reached Melbourne 

i this difficulty be surmounted, and a herd of 
elands be landed in Australia, we have no doubt, from the 
fineness of the climate, they would as readily live and increase 
as in their native country. Im addition to this, her: Majesty 
has presented the society.with some roebucks, and these are, 
we believe, on their wa, their new homes. 

In fish, of course the great desire is to get possession of the 
galmon, but hitherto every effort has failed ; though, while we 
write, a further attempt, at an expense of over two thousand 
pounds, is being made—such expense being defrayed by 
money ially voted for the purpose by the Tasmanian end 
Victorian liaments. Dace, roach, carp, tench, and gold 
and silver fish, do exist, and are increasing; but at present it 
is too soon to say with what rapidity. 

The government of Victoria have made over to the Accli- 
matisation Society, for their use, the Royal Park—a fine piece of 
timbered grass land lying on the north side of Melbourne—and 
the work of eae bm providing accommodation for the ani- 
mals and birds ing rapi — 

In ex for what Ae mt trying to introduce from 
other coun hardly a ship leaves her shores but takes some 
native animals ey: countries ; and although the idea 
may seem absurd to an Englishman of ever really establish- 
ing in Europe such an animal as the or the*walloby, 
yet any one who has tasted kangaroo soup, or dined off a 


try|one. We should have been inclined to think that they were 


magnificent South American bird, seems |any hypothesis whatever. Su 


pos- | money to be wasted, while he was sure to be placed in an un- 
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The truth is, that although the law of entail (or, as our cor- 
pus juris calls it, avicitas) was the law of the land up to, 1848, 
there is no land in Hungary more democratically ed 
out in small plots than the vine district of Tokay. Most mag- 
nates make it a point to acquire some pro in Tokay, part- 
ly from a desire to have the Imperial Tokay they want for 
their own use from their own vineyards, but es lly in or- 
mf 4 have a pretext to ye te bev — their pe dur- 
e vintage—a season es and gen rejoicings; 

and many a noble proprietor ds on these balls, fetes, &c., 
ten times the value of the whole produce of the sane 

The truth is that the average a ee of all kinds of 
Tokay wine (dry berg ity not less than 1,500,000 gallons in 
round numbers, and of Imperial (sweet) Tokay not less 
than 50,000 gallons. 

The range: By this last description, and the consequent 
high price, , first, from the multiplicity of proprietors who, 
as said above, are consumers of their own produce, so that lit- 
tle is left for the general purposes of commerce, and for that 
little there is, and always will be, a great demand for medical 
purposes, for it is well known that the wines of Tokay, the 
dry as well as the sweet, hold a larger proportion of natural 
ph ore than any other wine —s as a restorative for 
debilitated persons.’ In this light must Tokay be viewed to 
2 ee ted. As a vin de luxe it will never be popular in 

and. 
perial Tokay is too sweet, and Englishmen fear God and 

love their wine dry. A friend from the pe assured me 
his old woman brewed some such sweet stuff from raisins, 
and that he did not care for it. But the gray-headed roués on 
the Coniinent will have it, and would swallow it were it as 
bitter - worm wood. Mh - ma: ma, for plain awe a. 
tures of some poets about it, and may ex ts - 
rity at a certain period at Court here. German or WPrench 
chemists imitate this wine, and what will their infernal art 
= imitate = Have gr ever _ the misfortune = aes © 
with some Hamburg sherry or Copenhagen port 
= believe, Sir, that these infamous imitations of Im To- 

y find their way even into Hungary? We th never 
buy Tokay unless from the grower or his authorized agent. 
We closely examine the label and seal to see whether they 
bear the known crest of the noble proprietor, and, as a gene- 
ral rule, we say beware of cheap Tokay.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

Nov, 2A. D. 

This communication brought out a rejoinder, similarly ad- 
dressed. 

Sir—Your correspondent “ D.,” although a“ Hungarian” and 
a “ Tokayer,” is certainly in a mist as to what is meant by 


—s Tokay. ‘ 
he district of Tokay produces much sweet and dry wine 
commonly called, in that part of Hungary, “'Tokayer,” but 
the “ two vineyards” only, belon to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria—or King of Hun , produce the wines used for the 
Royal table ; and which are frequently presented by the Im- 
perial proprietor to “crowned heads and other exalted per- 
2 af and this wine, eataerey Pinggn in this eves: 
clever article which does not outrage these wil named (par excellence) Imperial Tokay, and cannot be pur- 
readers, and there can be no difficulty in finding Tt  ~ chased even at fabulous prices ; aay ‘our cosrespondent * To- 
any reasonable opinion among our daily and weekly contem- | K#yer” might examine in vain “the label and seal to see whe- 
poraries, without resorting to bribes. The mere fact that an-| ther they bear the known crest of the noble proprietors,” as 
paid support cannot be ured for a certain line of policy is | "° real eee Lee, foe grace his e by purchase, 
enough to show that its defence before an English jury is hope- | #!though money will work wonders, 

less. Such a case would break down though the highest abi- In the late excellent show of Hungarian wines at the Inter- 
lity should have been enlisted to bolster it up, whereas none | ®#tional Exhibition no grower ventured on the introduction 


itté of “ Im | Tokay.” 
but littératewrs of low character and low capacity would stoop | ° 97," a Wise hiaiens , EEL 


to barter their independence for 9 French subsidy. It may be} 3° may add 1 have visited the chief wine houses of 


possible, by faleo. Satersents of fact on - | Hungary, and been through the most extensive cellars, but 
authority, as the first Napoleon used to do through the Mons- have never been shown (although frequently inquired for) the 


teur, to time for some movement or measure whigh it is e ” 
intended to mask. Eyen this trick may be played too often, | !#*-famed “ Imperial” Tokay. 
and the present adv may be purchased too dearly by 
the loss of credit for the tuture. But opinions cannot be gon- 
jured into existence like facts; they follow laws of their own, 
and the art of moulding them at will, except by legitimate 
means, is one which has never yet been learnt. 

Let us now take into account the risk of being found out, 


ishes before free trade and open competition. The conscience 
and reason of the public are better patrons and better pa: 

ters than Courts and Ministers, and they who serve the latter 
will soon find that they have sacrifi their interests with 
their honour. The English press ceased to be corrupt when 
the commercial value of honesty became evident. 

Our neighbours, who were d us also in perceiving the 
futility of protective tariffs, have not yet learnt this new les- 
son in political economy. The case of “Glover vy. Count de 
Persigny and M. Billault,” which we reported yesterday, re- 
veals a degree of ignorance and credulity in high official quar- 
ters at Paris that is atrhost incredible. “Here are two French 
Ministers, of the first eminence, one of whom hes resided long 
in this country, conspiring to suborn an lish ne’ to 
write up their Imperial master’s policy. . Serjeant Glover 
was the proprietor of the late Morning Chronicle, and in that 
capacity he now claims no less than £14,000 from MM. Billault 
and Persigny for work done and money laid out on their be- 
half. Not only does he all that he caused articles to be 
written and inserted in the Morning Chronicle, Morning News, 
and Heening Journal, at the dictation of these two foreigners, 
but he seeks to recover payment for other articles written in 
English and translated into French for publication in the 
Moniteur, the Constitutionnel, and other French papers. In 
other words, he undertook not only to manufacture English 
public opinion to order, but to counterfeit French public 
opinion by articles of English workmanship. It is as h 
the fabricators of spurious Bank of England notes had been 
employed by some one in the confidence of the French Go- 
vernment to imitate the notes of the Bank of Franee too. 

The habit of “ inspiring” newspapers seems to have become 
a passion with these statesmen, and they embraced the grand 
idea of having an organ of their own in land. Why th 
selected, or how they managed to hire, the Morning Chronic 
does not appear; but the speculatioa did not prove a lucky 







































duped by some worthless og, but that the design itself 
shows no less ignorance of the English public than the mode 
of its execution. Its extravagance is equally manifest upon 

ppose the liaison between the 
Chronicle and the Tuileries to be effectually concealed, are 
French views of home and foreign politics ¢uch as would na- 
turally commend themselves to any considerable class of Eng- 
lish readers? Suppose, again, the secret to be an open one, 
and the “<gemi-official” character of the English journal to be 
generally known or euapenen, would this increase its circula- 
tion in nplang or enable it to compete abroad with its French 
rivals ? m “any point of view, and in any event, such a 
scheme was certain to prove a failure, and the Emperor's 





digni ed position if it should come to light. 

ven if the chance of this damaging disclosure could have 
been eliminated, the folly of the speculation would have been 
signal. In this country there is no good cause, and not many 
bad ones, that can lack able and honest advocates in the press. 
If there be a plausible view which no journal of any reputa- 
tion will take up gratuitously, the reason must p be 
that it is con to the feelings of the angie people. Every 





SAAT 
THE GREAT SUEZ CANAL. 

The subjoined letter from Alexandria, dated the 17th ult., 

appears to give a pretty fair account of this interesting but 








slice of roasted hauneh, or stayed his hunger with a steak—we 
are admonished to say nothing, for the salted ham—would 
look forward to such a chance with pleasure. 

When we look at the broad lands of Australia, well grassed 
and well watered, and think of the comparatively little animal 
life is indigenous to the soil #we cannot but feel that the Accli- 
matisation Societies of the Antipodes have a noble work be- 
fore them—a work of which we may not see the fruita, but 
which shall, if it succeed, make Australia a far happier and 
greater land than she isnow. And so we heartily wish the 
Australians and their Society, together with ourselves, God 


speed ! 
* ENGLISH JOURNALISM—FRENCH SUBSIDY. 


When Lord Byron boasted in Don Juan that he had “ bribed 
his grandmother's Review, the British,” into laudation of that 
audacious work, no one took it in earnest, except the Editor 


of the Review in q ‘ oe a a very 
scrupulous conscience and a very dull sense of the ulous, 
wrote an angry letter to the in no measured 


poet, 
terms the insinuation that his word was to be bought 


with money, ee nwo yron. Thetauntofvenality, | 


which was so absurd 8 that none but a very simple 
man would have cared to refute it, has become so much more 
absurd in these that scarcely any one cares to make it. The 
expression “a venal press” occurs here and there in Mr. 
Bright's speeches, but rather as the conventional adjunct of 
some other rhetorical than as the symbol of any 
distinct conception. No man of the world seriously believes 
that any portion of the press is in the pay of our own Gov- 
erement, not because charity is more common or scandal less 
ular than before, but simply because it is well known that 
Ei oeuhdmes be worth the while of Government a 
rtion of the press which was willing to takeabribe. When 
iterary ability was very rare, the law of libel very tyrannical, 
and the number of those who thought for themselves ve 
small, such a man as Swift was a treasure to a Min . He 
could write up their measures ss no other man could write 
them down, attack their enemies in a style which would have 
brought a less skilful libeller within reach of the pillory, and 
instil fallacies into the people that no country gentleman or 
parson of Queen Anne’s reign would have known how to ex- 


tion. In other words, the of the press has almost ex- 
tinguished venal writing. occupation, like the trade of 
smuggling, 


| and has been detected 


uiring , of course, all the Crown 
of Bt 


poy’ oe ae eo somewhat mysterious enterprise. We so term it because, 

and we shall see how suicidal are of any Govern-| while a portion of the French press persists in announcing the 

ment which thus tampers with public opinion. ich a Go- 

vernment has discounted at a ruinous rate its claims on the | *Peedy completion of a grand Ship Canal which is to change 

confidence which it solicits. Jt has proclaimed its own em-| the course of commerce, our own countrymen continue to re- 

| barrassments by eameens to debase the currency by stealth, | gard the scheme as impracticable. Meantime an observer 
nso doing. Ot course it is no longer | writes thus: 


| trusted as before, and the sincerity of its intentions is compro- 
| mi i The current on the subject of the Viceroy’s health 
| mised by the use of. artifices proper to those who mean ill. have lately again | on Vor sboet a t 


‘Honest readers and honest writers are set against a case that past he has been living at Djuzeh in complet ti t— 


has been sullied by such adv: , even when it may be up- Need, closely confined to his ; and alth h it is proba- 


| ; ; 
held with fairness and in good faith. It takes a long time to 
i ‘ ; ble that many of the statements that have obtained more or 
| get over the effect of a discovery like this: For months, if not | | belief y on * aideet A 


r aggerated, conceaied 
yea, to cums, a eee on the | that anxiety is felt, heightened, without doubt, by the difical 


conduct of affairs in ir ty that is experie! in obtaining orth: 
a 


information. 
the pen of hireling flatterers. By grasping trustw 
due MM. Persigny and Billault will find that they have for-| *° aga ny ph . fresh 0 , but there 











| feited much respect which would have been freely 
given them, and that this e, by which they hoped to make —_— he will before long be able to resume his 
et capital, is, after ali, “ not worth the candles.”— Times, Sir Henry Bulwer was in ce detained at Al " 


ey 





- means were neglected by the Egyptian authorities to ps: 
IMPERIAL TOKAY. the attentions due to hin as the tative of the British 
To the Editor of the Times. Government in the Ottoman Em His Excell occu- 


| Sir—Permit a Hungarian—a Tokayer—to say a few words 
‘on behalf of this celebrated wine, the fame of which has been 
| surrounded with the halo of fabulous fictions, probably to 
| Justify fabulous prices. 


| Tokay, they say, is a small vineyard, owned by the Em 
2 Boon! etternich. One h «t 


pal palaces 
dale can of tee Vieweye special 


trains. Said 
ceive him this mornin 
ror of Austria and the Prince M ‘ 


me hundred gal-| Sir Hi Bulwer short! laoves Sor Uneee Marys, Be We 
lons is the whole produce, and this is kept for Gn aactalies first pay » fying visit to the us Canal works. To this ex- 
| tee of the Court, and only by favour sent as a present 1o| cursion uch attached 
crowned heads and other exalted 


| which takes its name from the principal town of Tokay, ex- 
| tends over an area of 21 English square miles. The Princes 
| Mostetaldts saves SOESE 2 Das Sf sere ae = Teed 
| or anywhere ungary. Acco’ Ww u " 
fm forse up to 1848, no for could hel n tha 
respect Austrians were 


the indigenat, or naturalization, by special Act of Parliament. lately been by the company to 
Now that great diplomatist ei asked for that privilege, celebrate with all possible Parry rach of the waters of 
never was on the roll of the Hungarian nobility, and 


thus never _ any property in H pury. Neither ., t 
Emperor ot Austria any property in y ; as king un- 
~ % lands belong to 








hen, and thus he owns two vineyards in Tokay. he the * ,” which forms the channel 
Sas tn raneachieliy. oh Cnorunstanhp, tnase teipahenpests ae the of the to the centre of the Isthmus, 
among the wurst managed in that district, and the wine they | has been forward during the past summer by a con- 
produce is very indifferent. The boastful title has upon it of the company’s whole efforts, 
misled people; that is all. 


consequen' 
dria for nearly a week. Meanwhile, as I need hardly say, no . 


—— me eee 


apo _ 
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t forth a fresh sensational announcement. This rigole, it will 


remembered, constitutes the result of an expenditure of 
nearly halt the company’s capital. Being simply a ditch, of 
no great width, and with barely twelve inches of water, 
throughout the greater part of its length, it can in reality only 
by a strong effort of the imagination be regarded as a serious 
step towards the conquest of the difficulties with which the 
company has undertaken to grapple. Excluding even the 
important question of the entrance to the maritime canal, the 
rigole constitutes but a minute portion of Aa/f the work that 
has to be performed in the Isthmus. 

As is the construction of the harbour of Port Said, the 
difficul with which this part of the work is surrounded 
seem still as distant as ever from their solution; but on this 
point we may hope before long to receive some more authori- 
tative information. The Viceroy has invited Mr. Hawkshaw, 
the hydraulic engineer, whose name will be familiar to most 
of your readers, to ins} the site of the proposed port and to 
report upon it. Mr. Hawkshaw arrived here by last mail. 

Another point, upon which some further light might be 
thrown with great advantage to the shareholders, is that relat- 
ing to the means there may be of obtaining a sufficient founda- 
tion for the embankments of the pro canal in traversing 
Lake Menzaleh. The mud which forms the bottom of the 
lake, it is stated, rests upon a bed of sufficiently stiff clay, but, 
on the other hand, we are informed that the latter is simply a 
layer of no great thickness; that it must be removed to give 
the maritinie canal the depth of water necessary for the pur- 
poses required; and that beneath it is found a bed of thin 
mud in a semi-liquid state, and destitute, consequently, of the 
slightest consistency. The difficulty, if so, must surely be a 
most formidable one. 

I have more than once remarked upon the fact that the 
French promoters of the canal scheme have nowhere met with 
more determined criticism than among their own countrymen. 
A fresh instance is at this moment afforded by the publication, 
which has been commenced at Alexandria, of a series of pa- 
pers upon the operations and progress of the company. They 
are understood to be the production of an engineer lately in 
its employment, and the revelations that have already ap- 
peared are calculated to excite keen feelings of expectation for 
what may yet be forthcoming. The author commences his 
subject with a notice of the quarries of Mex, near Alexandria. 
He quotes in scrupulous detail the repeated statement put for- 
ward on behalf of the company, that the cost of quarrying and 
conveying the stone to Port Said fell within the original eati- 
mate of fat 50c. the cubic métre, and finally intorms us that 
the actual cost last year amounted to 48f. 6lc. per cubic métre, 
when conveyed by the boats of the company, which he states 
are maintained at an actual cost of upwards of £30,000. The 
maximum quantity of stone extracted and conveyed to Port 
Said during the past two years he estimates at 50,000 cubic 
métres, The quantity required at Port Said is 995,000 cubic 
métres. 

What, then, asks the author, will be the time required to 
provide the material for the jetties? Then follows the subject 
of the fresh-water canal. Here, again, detailed quotations are 
made from the official journal of the company, and its reports 
upon the p of the works are contrasted with what was 
actually occurring on the Isthmus. He describes the aston- 
ishment with which the statements contained in the Paris 
papers were read on the scene of the operations described, and 
significantly adds that he needs not explain why it is that the 
employés of the company are most strictly prohibited from sup- 
plying either the public papers or private individuals with the 
slightest in’ ion upon the progress of their operations. 


Some of the works, which have been repeatedly announced as | fi 


completed, have even Fag never been serious i; commenced. 


The official journal of the company loudly proclaimed that the 
fresh-water canal, ly valued at nine millions of francs, 
and which had even estimated at nearly 18 millions, was 


in process of realization at a cost of only two millions, But 
the existing fresh-water canal, which is about 26 miles long 
and some 40 feet in breadth, is not that originally planned, nor 
can it, - — of the —_. in = it is — | Se 
serve purposes required. ing, moreover, dug in a 
low level, it cannot be prolonged to Suez. So far, —— 
fore, from its having been productive of economy, it will yet, 


in all probability, have to be abandoned ; and, if the designs | f 


of the comenny are still to be carried out, a new fresh-water 
canal will have to be dug, originating from the higher levels 
in the vicinity of Cairo, and at a cost, probably, of no less than 
£500,000. eh 


THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG. 


* * The distance from the outskirts of Fredericksburg to the 
first line of the enemy’s fortifications is about three-fourths of 
a mile. The ground rises gradually as you advance, in some 


places is uneven, and recedes slightly towards the base 
of the crest uw w is situated the enemy’s first line. 
This crest, or hill, sweeps gently toward the river on the right, 


and on the left recedes toward the Massapouax, and is the be- 
nning of the semi-circular range extending from Fredericks- 
to the mouth of the Massapouax, which the enemy now 
— and has rendered im, able. The top = sides 
of this position on the right are fortified with redoubts and 
rifle pits, and completely enfilade all the approaches. Our 
men, in ad , were obliged to go within canister range of 
the enemy's guns before they could form line of battle. Right 
here face of enfilading, converging, plunging, and cross 
firing, did our brave men, led by their heroic o! form and 
line after line of e, and struggle for every inch 
of aaron with an energy and devotion most inspiring to 
Immediately in front of our lines was the position of the re- 
bel infantry. The ground was cut up with rifle-pits, in which 
burrowed rebel sharpshooters ; houses, trees, hillocks, and 
every shelter visible, was ‘ht by them; between their 
rifle-pits and the crest of the hill are a strong rail barricade, 
and two neat and substantial stone fences. hese fences are 
on each side of a road which runs along the base of the hill, 
and are off with sand-bags, so placed as to leave a 
musketry between each . The upper fence 
atte to than + pe one, by = en: os two lines of in- 
engage same time, the rear line firing over the 
heads of the front line. The position is perfectly ae against 
everything but a heavy fire of solid shot, which might batter 
po Anralh their - fH, ae But to do this 
come wi musket range, when the’ 
would be quick! Geni’ ty We loas of horecs ani men. . 
_ Tt was over d that our brave men made seven dis- 
tinct charges, each growing more desperate an’ more de- 
— wend ent when ant even the brilliant leadership 
ooker 8 could accompli 
when night came on did our a 
a id 


; 


f 


efforts 
The terrible losses in the Second A i 
public. Hancock Jost half his cenamand. © "= 
their work like fire- 
veterans. Before going inio action Meagher addressed his bri- 








gade, exhorting them to stand firm. That did stand firm 
we knew yesterday when two hundred and fifty rations were 
all that were required for the brigade, which went into action 
twelve hundred strong. 

French was the first to attempt the task of assault, but he 
was driven back after a desperate resistance, and some of his 
new regiments beaking, streamed sadly back to the city. 
The division of Gen. Howard, though not charging, bravely 
aided in holding the line, and the veteran Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Massachusetts Regiments advanced their colours 
inch by inch, rallied under them and up to them, and fought 
by them until withdrawn. The colours of the Nineteenth 
passed through the hands of eleven different men, nine of 
whom were either killed or wounded. 

On the left of the position Gens. Sturges and Griffin made a 
gallant fight, a not losing as heavily as on the extreme 
right. Ferroro’s brigade held position an hour, without a 
cartridge. Humphrey’s division of Butterfield’s corps, com- 
posed entirely of new troops, made the final but unsuccessful 
effort of the day. 

Gen. Sumner, with his grand division, was making the fight 


on the right, and Gen. Franklin on the left. Gen. Hooker's 


division had been divided into several — for both the 
right and left, and he was substantially without any command. 
At 2 o'clock P. M. he was requested by Gen. Burnside to cross 
the river, examine the oer 8 position personally, and report 
— the practicability of taking it bysinfantry assault. 
Hooker promptly responded, and at 34 o’clock returned, re- 
porting that he considered it useless to attempt the capture of 
the position by infantry. But Gen. Burnside ordered the at- 
tempt to be renewed, and sent word to Generals Hooker and 
Butterfield that thé crest must be carried at all hazards. Gen. 
Hooker responded that he would make the attempt and do 
the best he could. 

At 4 P.M. Gen. Humphreys gallantly led his division into 
action. But our gallant columns came back, reeling under 
the withering fire. General Hooker, riding on the field in 
full view and close range of the enemy's murdering volleys, 
a re-formed the division, again they went forward 
on the charge, and in they recoiled. For the third time 
they were formed, and the attention of the whole field now 
being drawn to the point of this desperate struggle, a shout 
of universal admiration went up from our soldiery who were 
witnessing this display of daring. 

But all to no purpose. The third time the object was so 
near gained that we were holding our breath to shout the note 
of triumph, when a last but decimating volley from behind 
the furthermost stone wall broke our troops, the victory, 
almost in our grasp, was turned to ashes.— Abridged from 
Correspondent of the N. Y. World. 

THE MAIL BY THE “SCOTIA.” 

The items below are gleaned from the latest files. 

We have heard the last, we suspect, of libels on Lancashire. 
The county meeting was held on Thursday; and Lord Derby, 
in a most powerful speech, proved that the rates in the d 
tressed districts had been raised to the highest point occu- 
piers could endure, that those of the non-distressed unions 
would be available after Christinas, when the borrowing 
power would be largely used, that the millowners were mak- 
ing unheard-of sacrifices, that the le were living rent 
free, and that Lancashire had subse! in direct cash sub- 
scriptions to the funds more than all the rest of the Empire. 
The amount received by the Central Committee was £540,000, 
and by the Mansion House Committee £250,000, and of this the 

rst committee had received £400,000 from Lancashire alone- 
The facts as to rent and millowners were quoted from confiden- 
tial reports by Commissioner Barnall, and the liberality of the 
of the ay finally beyond question by the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Sefton, who announ amid well-deserved 
applause, that £50,000 had been subscribed in the room—Lord 
Derby leading with £5,000—and that his circular summonin 
Lancashire had already brought in £130,000.. The Centra! 
Committee has still £210,000 in bank, exclusive of about 
£100,000 in London, and considerable promises, and the 
average of relief is said to be as high as the Committee can 
safely go. Already instances have been known of families re- 
using to work because they could get more from the funds; 
and to raise the relief = would develop a spirit fatal to 
honest industry. The Committees will, therefore, now strive 
to make their receipts last over the winter, when it is calcu- 
lated that, whatever the p of the American contest, the 
mills will begin to work in.—Spéetator, Dec. 6. 


It was officially d yesterday that the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales will take place at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and not, according to precedent, at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James's. It is added that the Lord Chamberlain has re- 
ceived her ——_ commands that the ceremony shall be 
celebrated with the utmost magnificence. A list is also given 
of the household cof the future Princess of Wales—the 
Marchioness of Carmarthen, the Countess of Macclesfield, the 
Countess of Morton, and the Countess de Grey are to be the 
ladies in-waiting, and Lord Harris will be at the head of the 
household of the Princess. No date is given, but it is under- 
stood that the happy event will take place earlier than the 
time ary ae next. The marrfage, in all pro- 
bability, will be solemnized in the early part of March. 





The marriage of the heir of the British Crown naturally con- 
jures up the name of Prince Alfred, and it seems to be now 
pretty well understood that whatever the Greeks desire, it is 

uite out of the question that their wishes can be realised. 
objections to such an arrangement far overshadow any 
benefits it could confer either on the young Prince or on Eng- 
land. The London Times, from the first, has been better in- 
formed on this head respecting the feeling of the English 
Cabinet than some of the papers which profess to be i 
by the Premier. In an article yesterday, that journal is at 
some pains to show that while we have never courted the 
Greeks, but sometimes tkem, they have nevertheless 
shown a partiality for the alliance much stronger than 
they have displayed towards other Powers which have fiat- 
tered and caressed them. “To put an English Prince on the 
throne of a turbulent and ambitious little country, to become 
responsible for all the acts of a restless population, to be mixed 
up with their finance, to be called upon to aid in their public 
works,”—such a policy may be attributed to us, but it would 
be something worse than folly to undertake it. We have cer- 
tainly some reason to be proud of the good opinion of the 
Greeks, who remember the Pacifico -affair, and have forgiven 
it.—European Times, Dee. 6. 


It was generally antici that the pao | of the Italian 
Parliament w be followed by the downfall of Ratazzi’s 
Government, and so the result has proved. The of ac- 
tion has long been incensed 
cause of his al 


a 
to 
whereas the truth a 


subservienc the Third, 
that the force of circumstances has proved 











too strong for the Emperor, the King, and the Premier. In 
fact, according to some of the comm: from Paris, the 
Emperor and the Empress are incurring in their own capital 
the same penalty of un’ ity for the forced retention of 
Rome that Ratazzi has in Turin ; and a leading article in 
the London Times of Monday expressed fears for the safety of 
Louis Napoleon’s life — the coming fétes in Paris. All 
this may be exaggerated, but it shows how the 
blows. The new Italian Ministry is still un L 
may be difficult, in the present state of affairs, to find one more 
acceptable to the Parliament and the nation than the last. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times says that a few days 
ago a squadron of Lancers of the Guard stationed at &t. Peters- 
burg mutinied. All the privates and ron-commissioned offi- 
cers are now in chains and in prison, and they will be soon 
tried by a court-martial, which is to be formed of members of 
the staff of the Imperial Guard. The Emperor is likely to 
pass the remainder of the month at Moscow, where extraordi- 


nary preparations have been made for preventing excesses or 
disturbances. 





M* CHURCH’S NEW PICTURE, 


‘*UNDER NIACARA,” 


Painted from Studies made on the MAID OF MIST, is now 


THE 
- | on exhibition at GOU PIL’S Gallery, 772 BROADWAY, from 9A. M 


to 5 P.M. 
Admission, 25 cents. . 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY'S 
Third Annual Exhibition, 
NOW OPEN 
At the Gallery of the Fine-Arts, 
No. 625 Broapwar, between Houston and Bleecker Streets. 
Choice PICTURES, by Stuart, Allston, Trumbull, Cole, Inman, 
and by our first era merican Artists, including Louis "s 
“ Return of the Old .” with specimens of foreign Works from 
the colleetion of William H. Webb, Esq., and others. 
R. DE MAKINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 
Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 
_ has returned to the City, and will continue 
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m A Week’s News from Europe. 

The Scotia, of the Cunard line, came in yesterday, with the 
Liverpool mails of the 6th inst, the contents of which are not 
important. A few selected items will be found above.—Prince 
Alfred, it will be seen, will not he. permitted to accept the 
throne of Greece, if it should be gftered him.—Lancashire 
comes well! out of the charge that it lagged in the duty of 
aiding the distressed operatives within its borders.—London is 
still greatly troubled by the outrages of the ticket-of-leave™ 
men, transformed into foot-pads and garotters. We expect 
to hear that one of these villains has been shot dead while 
following his avocation, and that thenceforth the trouble will 
cease.—Alderman Rose, a Conservative, has been elected M.P. 
for Southampton, greatly to the chagrin doubtless of Lord 
Palmerston, whose estate is in the neighbourhood, and who 
has contrived to “make things pleasant” with the burghers of 
that thriving town. 

The Ratazzi ministry at Turin has broken down, under the 
odium of too frequent an inspiration from the Tuileries; and 
the Emp: and Empress of the French themselves are be- 
lieved toxbe losing much of their popularity, by identifying 
themselves with the Papal interests—A suppressed mutiny in 
one of the regiments of the Guard at St. Petersburg is re- 
ported ; but we trust the rumour is groundless. 








‘We Civil War; A Week of Grave Events. 

Last week’s summary left the@Northern public plumigg 
itself upon the fact, that General Burnside’s Army of the Poto- 
mac had crossed the Rappahannock and occupied Fredericks- 
burg, with a very faint show of resistance on the part of 
General Lee and the Confederates. Without pausing to note 
when this or that division passed over, the mass of the U. 8. 
troops were on the South side on Friday, the 12th inst., and 
on Tuesday morning last they were back again in their former 
quarters. What had happened in the meantime? It is a ter- 
rible story ; and one that, even doled out piecemeal, as it was 
in the first instance by the national authorities, has filled the 
land with sorrow and disgust. On Saturday last, General 
Burnside assailed the elevated and formidably fortified 
position of his antagonist, “hurling upon” the Southern 
defensive works—to use the cant expression of the moment 
—division after division, as one after another succumbed 
beneath a murderous and concentrated fire poured in from 
comparatively unassailable positions. Nothing could exceed 
the determined valour of these U. 8. soldiers thus led to the 
slaughter, unless it be the supreme folly which had brought 
them up to the sacrifice. Desperate charges and stubborn 
tenacity were of no avail against a foe who had skilfully as- 
sumed the vantage-ground, and was far too wary to be tempted 
out of it, save in one direction—on his right wing—where, 
and where alone, the Federals obtained some slight advan- 
tage. An abridged sketch elsewhere gives sufficient glimpse at 
the fatal proceedings of the day, the result being—not a rout, 
but a most bloody repulse, attended with immense waste of 
jife, and entailing, in general opinion, the failure of the 
whole campaign. The U. 8. loss in killed and wounded, 
so far as the official veil permits it to be known, is set down 
at not less than 15,000; while the C. S. casualties are 
roughly estimated in the Richmond papers at precisely one- 


be. | Sfth of that number. A few hundred prisoners were taken on 
either side, and subsequently released on parole. On Sunday 
and Monday there was a mutual cessation of hostilities, and 
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exchange of flags of truce ia reference to the burial of the 


slain. It was on Monday night, during a severe storm, that 
General Burnside noiselessly evacuated Fredericksburg, and 
passed his army over his pontoon bridges which he then re- 
moved. For a brief period of delusion, ere the disaster of Satur- 
day was thoroughly comprehended, the optimist newsmen 
made an effort to cry up this retreat as a most masterly oper- 
ation, even as they had done the previous and almost unop- 
posed advance. By the latest accounts, the hostile forces were 
regarding each other from opposite sides, with no immediate 
prospect of further operations. 

This affair, as is already hinted, has produced throughout 
the country a mixed feeling of gloom and indignation. It is 
not merely that the chances of battle have gone unexpectedly 
against the North; a race of men so buoyant rallies rapidly 
under the sting of temporary defeat. It is a sense that the 
heavy losses sustained were utterly needless, that adds poignan- 
cy to the natural and national grief over the fallen; it is a 
conviction that unpardonable bungling and interference 
brougkt them on, that has absolutely inflamed the public mind 
against the War Department at Washington, and is fast tend- 
ing to obliterate that personal respect with which the Chief 
Magistrate himself has heretofore been invested. To put the 
matter in few words, the impression is almost universal that 
General Burnside protested against the rashness of the as- 
sault that was ordered, but that his objections were per 
emptorily overborne by the President, the Secretary for 
War, and the Commander -in-Chief. ‘rhis general be- 
lief, we say, adds much gnashing of teeth to the 
despondency that rules around us; but it were impossible to 
foretell with any confidence how these combining influences 
may operate upon a people, who unite in themselves the op- 
posite characteristics of extreme forbearance and fiery impul- 
siveness. We are disposed to smile for the most part at the 
incessant load of “responsibility” thrown by speakers and 
writers, now upon this person, now upon that. It rarely 
means anything. A systematic and persistent exaction of po- 
litical penaltics is not in the genius of the nation. The 
trial of a Warren Hastings here, if any parallel proceeding can 
be imagined, would be more likely to exhaust itself in ten 
days, than to be-slowly carried on for ten years. Patient in- 
action, such as bearing a severe pressure while waiting for the 
turn of the ballot-box, is indeed in the ordinary course; but 
slow movements are less easily tolerated. Hence we gather 
that the immense dissatisfaction at the catastrophe of this 
day week will eter lead to a very threatening movemeni, and 
an irresistible cl for a change in the Cabinet, or—which 
is more probable—that it will be brunted or doffed aside at 
Washington, and in due time forgotten. 

These loose surmises, such as they are, base themselves 
upon the popular supposition that General Burnside in this 
terrible and costly blunder has been the victim of his military 
superiors, who are thought to have withheld from dim the 
means of crossing the Rappahannock and forcing the heights 
beyond it, when he could easily have done so, and then mal- 
treated him again by compelling him to the forlornest of 
hopes upon an enormous scale. But this theory, if not shaken 
is considerably disturbed by two very inconsistent despatches 
sent to Washington by General Burnside on Sunday morning 
and Tuesday evening respectively. In the former, he speaks 
of some advantages and of his intention to prosecute them fur- 
ther, that day, roughly estimating his loss at only 5000 men. In 
the latter, he states that he has withdrawn his army as a matter 
of military necessity. There is an apparent effort here to dis- 
guise painful facts, which is resented by many commentators 
Happily for ourselves we have not to decide-where the truth 
lies, and who is to blame. This duty is imposed upon a Con- 
gressional Committee, whose Report will probably be made 
and discussed when other matters engross the attention of the 

lic. 

—— meantime has not greatly favoured the North in 
other directions. General Foster, U.S., is said to have been re- 
pulsed and severely handled in an attempt to penetrate West- 
ward from the inland waters of North Carolina, but the news is 
not official. From the South and West the accounts do not show 
any progress in the subjugation long since promised ; while the 
visit of President Davis, 8.C., in that direction cannot but en- 
courage the Secessionists. On the Yazoo river, a U.S. gun- 
boat has been blown up by a torpedo. Several transports of 
the Banks expedition have put into sundry ports in distress, 
and have been pronounced unseaworthy—a circumstance most 
lamentable and disgraceful, which also is exciting a little foam 
of newspaper indignation. We suspect the real culprits are too 
tich and powerful to dread punishment ; exposure they will 
jaugh at. The expedition itself has certainly gone into the 
Gulf of Mexico ; we still think to New Orleans ; we also suspect 
that General Banks is to supersede General Butler; and 
farther still,that the change has been demanded by the French 
government. 

On Thursday a Bill was repurted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for Army appropriations, amounting to the prodi- 
gious sum of seven hundred and thirty-one millions of dol- 
lars!! Scarcely a remark was made.—The House has also 
adopted a Resolution, referring to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs the propriety of licensing privateers to cruise in search 
of the Alabama ! / 





The Wrong Side of the “ Post.” 

The critical condition of this country, and the multiform ex- 
igencies that arise—financial, military, and political—are not 
sufficient it seems for the all-embracing philanthropy of the 
N. Y. Doening Post. It has pleased that sympathetic journal, 
of late, to deyote no inconsiderable space in its columns to 


-| the British public mind were attuned, as the Post says it is, to 


»| or to deny such mortifying weaknesses.—Fourthly, comes the 


.| side. We are not inclined for the comparison ; and in the 


»| quote from the Post, passim, ample reproaches hurled against 





amiable dissertations on all the social evils that exist in our 
benighted country. It may be that this play of the lighter 
artillery is intended to relieve the heayy thunder which 
the Post launches upon our international conduct; but, what- 
ever the prompting cause, we must say without reserve thate 
there is manifested in the new onslaught very much the same 
sort of recklessness and bungling, that we have often had oc- 
casion to expose in the old. On Wednesday last especially, 
our censor-general devoted nearly a column and a half of its 
large sheet to a serious review of “ English’ Society; its 
Violence, its Corruption, and its Infidelity,” starting with the 
assertion, iterated in various forms, that “with John 
Bull as with John Chinaman, his own nation is the 
source of all power and virtue in the world.” With this ex- 
ordium, one would naturally expect to learn that the acuteness 
of the Post's “own correspondent” or the profound research 
of its Editors had discovered certain grievous delinquencies, 
prevalent in English life, but carefully concealed from them- 
selves and from foreigners by our countrymen, whom the | 


journalist clothes in a garment of “ barbarous complacency.” | 


Not so; unconscious of the ridicule it heaps upon itself by a 
process that immediately overturns its choicest position, this 
clumsy backbiter goes on to quote, from London papers, state- 
ments commingled with regrets and remonstrances, which 
never could have been therein announced and expressed, if 


a perpetual hymn of gelf-praise. 

We can but nanie the selected items. The first is the sud- 
den and terrible frequeney of personal violence in the streets 
of London—a theme which is discussed in every newspaper 
in England, and a trouble that is all but universally attributed 
to a false philanthropy which has endeavoured, by the 
injudicious issue of titkets-of-leave, to ameliorate the 
penalties of crime. Surely, such publication and such dis- 
cussions prove neither a social demoralization, nor a design 
to hide the evil from the eye of the world.—Next comes a 
touch at a late prize-fight and at prize-fighting, based on the 
fact that one solitary journal, notorious for its lettered auda- 
city, has most capriciously undertaken to defend a practice 

now'patronized almost exclusively by the scum of England 
— America. An abortive effort is indeed made by the Post 
to connect this disgusting sport (falsely so called) with Brit- 
ish high life; but as nothing beyond inuendo is employed, 
there is nothing to reply to. Only we may say, that we do 
not remember any professional bruiser receiving a Cilstom- 
House appointment in London; and also, that it was in the 
chaste columns of the sensitive Post itself that we first read 
tidings of the last filthy fight, the Agent of the American 
Associated Press at Halifax having deemed it of sufficient 
importance to be telegraphed over,the wires.—Upon this follow 
sundry citations in regard to disreputable bets upon the Turf, 
and questionable conduct in regimental messes and elsewhere, 
which at least have been criticised where they occurred with 
such unbounded freedom, that it were preposterous to speak 
of them as the rule when in truth they are the exception, and 
absolutely absurd to insinuate any disposition to whitewash 


case of Sergeant Glover and the Morning Chronicle, cited by 
us last week, which involved neither more nor less than the 
sale of that paper to the French Government, and its conse- 
quent and deserved ruin. If the Post chooses to discuss the 
venality of the English press as compared with that 
of the United States, it might do so with profit to 
public morals, but possibly without gaining much on its 


meantime leave the charge of “ barbarous complagency” with 
those who see wrong of this kind in the English press alone.— 
Fifthly, is set before us the case of a “ pretty horse breaker,” 
a most disreputable person once before dragged igto noxious 
notoriety, and now reprobated in the sternest ner by a 
correspondent of a London paper. Her wretched existence 
we should have forgotten, but for the fastidious Post itself, 
which had repreduced the creature from the columns of an 
English penny print, three or four days previously, for no other 
reason then visible, but that her scourging was wittily admin- 
istered and might amuse its own most delicate readers.—Lastly 
comes Bishop Colenso’s late book, mentioned to show that the 
“ Establishment” is “ saturated with infidelity.” This subject also 
we decline to treat; but we think it would not be difficult to 


this very Episcopal Church, for refusing to entertain any dawn 
of light that might break in upon its chronic prejudices. 

Altogether, it is seldom that a more spiteful or a smaller 
attempt to pander to international prejudices is argued out 
with more gratuitous assumption or less of logic and felicity. 
When an Editor stands up on a semi-public occasion and says 
point-blank, “I hate England,” he deserves credit for candour 
at least. When he shuffles out, under the plea that the charge 
is “childish,” he incurs contempt. When a journal declares 
that there are follies and vices in the social system of England, 
it speaks the lamentable truth. When it declares that John 
Bull, like John Chinaman, boasts that his system is perfect, 
that journal simply proves that its conductors do not study 
the life, the literature, the press, or the drama of England. 





The Flying Dutchman of the South. 

The neighbourhood of Nantucket Shoals was too cold in 
one sense—perhaps too hot, in another—to detain for any 
leagth of time that ubiquitous and terrible cruiser, Captain 
Semmes. He is at his old tricks again; this time in the warmer 
latitudes. Early in last month he captured and burnt, accord- 





ing to his old practice, two more American merchantmen ; and 


on the 17th boldly sailed into Fort Royal, Martinique, one of 
the French West India Islands, to land his prisoners, and buy 
cocoa-nuts—or coals. Presently, on the same day, came in 
the U. S. corvette San Jacinto—not now commanded by the 
famous Wilkes, who would have boarded the Alabama without 
troubling himself with neutral obligations—and finding the 
long sought one in port, went outside straightway, to watch 
and way-lay her, having arranged with an American captain 
lying in port that he should signalise by night any 
movement that might be made. But Fortune favours the 
daring. After dark, Captain Semmes took his ship 
out through a channel not set down in the charts, sup- 
plied, says rumour, by the Governor of the Island, with an 
uncommonly knowing pilot. In vain was the San Jacinto 
warned. The Confederates were off and away.—Brooklyn 
dock-yard isin a fever of excitement. A whole flees has 
gone, or is going, to sea, in chase. Meantime, the Captain of 
the San Jacinto will get a wigging, and the Governor of Mar- 
tinique will come in for a few mild ejaculations of wonder and 
regret. Had the case happened with the Governor of Jamaica 
or Barbadoes, can you not imagine how the vials of wrath 
would have been turned upside down over our heads ! 


The above record was in type last week, but was crowded 
out of our columns. The C. 8. cruiser has since been over- 
hauled twice, namely at Martinique again, and at Dominica— 
but only by reporters for the press, not by U. 58. gun-boats. 
Meantime every failure to catch this Flying Dutchman exas- 
perates more and more the thoughtless people who use the 
term “ British pirates ;” and the want of lega! tact at Liver- 
pool and of naval tact elsewhere is visited in coals of fire upon 
British heads. The more they miss her, the more they abuse 
us. dations 
The “Great Eastern” Going to Sea. 

Proud of the skill and enterprise displayed by our country- 
men in connection with this giant of the waters, we are glad 
to record that the latest embarrassment is removed, and that 
this day fortnight, the 8rd of January, is positively ap- 
pointed as the day for her sailing for Liverpool. “Space 
lacks, in which to tell with what patient and ingenious engin- 
eering appliances*the damage done by the rock off Mon- 
tank Point has been repaired. But we will not omit to re- 
cord that competeht surveyors and other maritime authori- 
ties have certified that the vessel is as sound and strong as when 
she was launched; and furthermore, we are most happy to 
add, they have formally exonerated Captain Paton from ull 
blame, inasmuch as the cruel rock in question is not to be 
found on the charts. And so Heaven send the good ship safe- 
ly to her desired haven ! " 


A Waterloo Veteran in Distress. 

A brief communication elsewhere, from an American corre- 
spondent, invokes aid on behalf of one of our countrymen ; 
and to “ B.”’s simple appeal we have only to add that we will 
most cheerfully act as almoner in the case. The great wail 
of distress from Lancashire will not, we are sure, drown out 
this plaintive utterance in our own immediate neighbourhood. 
That it comes from an American source, and pleads for a Bri- 
tish object, is only a gratifying proof that some minds can rise 
superior to the international irritability of the hour. 


Drama. 


Last week L devoted so much space to the uew play of “ Edith,” 
that there was fio room for even allusion to other dramatic enter- 
tainments. Fortunately, however, nothing of p t 
then invited remark ; nor at present does anything theatrical com- 
mend itself for more than merely a passing mention. The stage of 
Laura Keene is still lustrous with the splendid scenery of “ Blon- 
dette,’ while that of the Winter Garden is still bright with the 
Celtic merriment of Mr. Barney Williams. At Wallack’s, old fa- 
vourites have won new honours, and to-nicht the circle of the 
week is rounded and clasped with Colman’s humorous play of 
“The Heir at Law.” To-night also, “ Edith” is played, for the 
last time, at Niblo’s, by Matilda Heron. Mr. Forrest, by the way, 
whose engagement here is drawing toward a close, has won com- 
mendation from his admirers, in the character of Foebro, in the 
“ Broker of Bogota” —one of the tragedies of the late Dr. Robert 
Montgomery Bird. ‘It is not so nice as the * Lady of Lyons,’’ 
said one of those admirers, “ but’ it is delightful.”—The French 
Theatre, newly opened, st Niblo’s Concert Saloon, is prosperous, 
under the management of M. Paul Juignet. At Barnum’s Mu- 
seum, the entertainment is the ‘‘ Colleen Bawn.” To these, and to 
all temples of dramatic aft, be fortune and joy ! 

As there was, perhaps, something too much of the subscriber, 
last week, I will here atone for former prolixity by briefly disap- 
pearing, after a few miscellaneous notes on dramatic affairs, 
American and English. 


Anew play entitled “Leab, The Forsaken,” has been performed 
at Boston, Miss Bateman sustaining the principal part. A writer 
in the Bulletin gives the following sketch of the play and the 
— 








is her people, friends, and 


unfai 
him at the hymeneal altar with 
. She invokes a curse upon 
d his. After an interval of years she returns—a evfferi 
lover and us, bis chi 
remorse for the wrongs he 
See oe the curse, and ex- 


ires. drama is an effective one, and well Mies 
Bateman’s acting mngnitienty was The ¢ in the 
burchyard, was ven. 
: were excellent, the lack in volume of voice. On 


5 the 
whole, it was a natural impersonation, affecting, and of genuine 
artistic merit.” 


A dramatic company from this city has found its way to New 
Orleans, and, under the lead of Mr. Lewis Baker, is having success 
at the Varieties Theatre,—Laura Keene, aad Mr. W. R. Blake, have 
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been playing, with much eclat, at the Holiday Street Theatre, in 
Baltimore—from which city they go to Boston.—Miss Nina Foster, 
a young lady who has attracted some attention here as a public 
reader, recently made her first appearance, as an actress, at the 
Boston Theatre, as Francois, the Page, in “Richelieu.” The} 


| 


Syria, and 
Gazette, of that city, remarks that “she made a creditable début.” heille tr 


No theatrical news of special importa ce reaches us from over | 

the sea. A few items,,.however, deserve mention.—Mr. Oxen- | 
ord, of the Times, has dramatized Seribe’s Verre D’ Eau, and had it 
produced, at the Princess’s Theatre, under the title of “ The Triple 
Allianece.’’ The original play was based on a well-known, though 
someWhat ancient scandal, about Queen Anne and the Duchess of 
Marlborough. Mr. Oxenford has transferred the action to the 
court of Portugal. A new piece, dramatized from Scribe, is an- 
nounced, by Mr. Wallack, for Tuesday evening next.—Mr. Charles 


| China will decrease, this year—o' 


discount of 2 or 3 per cent—————G. F. Train is severely 
handled by several Western papers, d-propos to his windy 
tures. It is expected that the exports of silk from 

f to disturbances caused 

by the Tees war—while the exports from France, Italy, 
apan will be largely augmented. At Lyons, the 

ik trade is reviving, and the price of raw silk is increasing. 
The value of silks exported thence last year is stated at 333,- 
310,000 francs. The Viceroy of intends to estab- 
lish a French theatre, at Cairo. group in marble, by 
the sculptor Vela, representing Italy expressing gratitude to 
France, is now on exhibition at lan, the ladies of which 
a propose to offer it as a present to the Empress 
ugénie. Certainly the dames of Milan have queer 
notions on the subject of itude A print- 
ing office in the town of Zablagen, Wurtemburg, is ma- 
naged by 100 deaf and dumb compositors and pressmen. 
A let of all the casualties 














chrono 
Reade denies, in strong terms, the authorship of “St. Anne’s| that have occurred, since the outbreak of the civil war, is being 
Night,” the new play lately produced at the Surrey Theatre.—The | prepared, at Washington. It appears that the heaviest losses 


drama of “The Peep o’ Day” has been performed over three hun-/| Of life belong to the p 


dred times, consecutively, at the Lyceum Theatre.—A young Scot- 
tish tragedian, Mr. Talbot, has made a sensation at Dundee, and at 
Aberdeen.—Mr. Edmund Yates and Mr. Harold Power are to give 
entertainments in London, after the manner of the late Albert 
Smith.—Mr. Falconer promises a new “ sensation play,” ou a 
Scottish subject, when he opens Drury Lane Theatre. A writer in 
the Saturday Review makes the following observation, which may 
serve here as a suitable comment :— 

“ Bo | as the ‘ Sensation’ drama holds exclusive possession of 
the stages ft is idle to talk of the theatre as an engine of national 
education or intellectual recreation. Its function has ceased to be 
what it was in the time of Shakspeare, in the time of Congreve, in 
the time of Johnson. It is now little more than an enlarged pic- 
torial edition of magneeeee pate novels. Instead of instructing 
or elevating the po ular d, it merely aims at stimulating the 
morbid cravings o least educated part of an audience for the 
horrible or the marvellous.” 

All which is respectfully, and somewhat lazily, submitted, by 

MERCUTIO. 























——— 


sAusic. 


Mr. Grau’s first Opera season terminated at*the beginning of the 
week, leaving on the whole a very favourable impression. The 
troupe is now in Philadelphia, but will return hither soon after 
New ¥ear’s Day—to take permanent hold, we hope, upon the re- 
gard and patronage of our music-loving citizens. 


Facts and fancies. 


Whatever may be thought of the militant parson Brownlow, 
he is at least entitled to credit for plain . Hedeclared 
that the Government “ will put down this in- 
= ——— Ma vee of ber | in a 
Mario pear hay “ Huguenots” at the Gran 
of Paris. voice failed him, and he was so much 
{oo e pane vag Am — f a place 

ment en of a 

the Straits of Babelmandel. Oboe, which is 

for $10,000, has a very good and 

roomy harbour, and plenty of excellent water. le- 
chasing having degenerated into a contest of professional 
weights mounted on weeds, certain influential 

sportsmen are trying to 

cuyect, namely, fostering the breed 
this sort are 
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of 





now announced, in which heavy — must be 

carried, after the old fashion ——————The  foundation-stone 
of a new hospital has been laid at Birkenhead by the 
of Westminster. The hospital, which will cost about 

£5,000, has been presented to the town by Mr. John Laird, 
MP. Many of the leading artists in England, on the 
suggestion of Lance the inimitable fruit-painter, have 


sgreed to contribute each a picture to the Lancashiré Relief 
‘und. An Exhibition of these ea is d 

The master of the Meagh Hunt, Mr. Nicolson, was hunting 

near Dromore, in Ireland, with the hounds omthe 25th ult., 








weet ly an Dr. - ‘ 
was u e Orsini racy against Napoleon, 
has just died in London. ist visit pus by the 
Prince of Wales at Rome was to Gibson, our veteran sculptor. 








it back to its legitimate | South 
unters. Some races of | A: 


jure successionis, the Very Rev. 
h \'a plurality of votes over the Rev. L. S. Orde, incumbent of St. 





; a Bishop Butler 
makes the following remark: “ Why may not whole commu- 
nities and public bodies be seized with fits of insanity, as well 
as individuals? Nothing but this principle, that they are lia- 
ble to insanity, equally at least with private ns, Can ac- 
count for & great part of those transactions of which we read 
in history.” A solution of one part of brandy to eight 
parts of water, with a few drops of muriatic acid, 4 recom- 
mended as a means of removing freckles from the skin. 

—It is estimated that of every 100 new books published 
in the three great cities of the United Kingdom, 80 appear in 
London, 15 in Edinburgh, and 5 in Dublin-—————-A_ man 
dancing a polka is said to look as if he had a hole in his 
pocket, and was trying to shake a shilling down the leg of his 
trowsers. J. S. Rarey, the horse-tamer, has been 
sent to the army of the Potomac to inquire into the sanitary 
condition of its horses, and to suggest some means of check- 
ing mortality among them. The pious Ri Baxter 
recorded one result of his experience as follows: “The good 
are not so good as I thought, nor the bad so evil; and in all 
there is more grace, more to for God and holiness, 
than I once believed.” 











——— MY. 





menced by the Hon. Granth 
roline Berkeley, his wife. The lady c’ 
adultery. 
tificial work on North America, says that the “ squash is the pulp 
of the pumpkin, and is much used in the States, both as a ve- 


her husband with 








getable, and for pigs.” The garotting mania has, we re- 
g to hear, sp: from London into the provinces. 
. D’Arrest, of the Observatory of n, tes Geo 


vered a new asteroid, being the 76th. He proposes to name 
her after the Scandinavian Venus, Freya. T little heaven- 
ly bodies are getting to be numerous and common. 
has a population of 80,000, of which 16,000, at least, 
are now receiving relief from the Board of Guardians. 
The Mausoleum which Pius LX. has ordered to be erected for 
himself in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, has 
been commenced. It is to be in the same style as 








he|that of Pius VIII, in St. Peter's, Thirty thousand 


crowns have been for its construction.———— 
A complete edition of Owen Meredith's poems is one of the 
luxuries advertised for the holiday season. Dr. Boudin, 
of the French Academy of Sciences, declares that deaf mutes, 
not connected by ties of blood, may m without trans- 
mitting their a. # infirmity. “ My Diary North and 
; or, Personal Reminiscences during the Civil War in 
.” is the title of Dr. W. H. Russell’s forthcoming book, 

which will speedily ap in London, in two volumes, with 
4 np —-Sanenel McClellan, whose weight is stated at 
150 ds, compares curiously, in this res; with certain 
of the American Revolution of 1776. 

ington, weighed 209 lbs; Gen. Lincoln, 225 ; Gen. Knox, 290; 
Gen. Huntington, 199 ; Gen. Greaton, 189 ; Col. Swift, 219 ; Col. 
Michael Jackson, 252 ; Col. Hy. Jackson, 239 ; Lt.-Col. Humph- 
rey, 211; Lt.-Col. Cobb, 182. ‘The t Rev. Dr. Ter- 
rot, the venerable Bishop of Edinburgh, petitioned the 
College of Bishops for the appointment of a coadjutor cum 
Dean Ramsay was chosen by 











Paul's, nburgh. Dean Ramsay declined the bishopric, as 
he had declined two previously ; and a new election 


been ordered, the choice of the clergy has fallen on one roe 


most ular and eminent cl en in the diocese of Oxford, 
Another substitute for is announced, in the | the fh aay ~deven Baker Morrell rector of Healef-co- Themes 
shape of fibres drawn from bulbs. Mr. Ghislin, | Mr. Morrell comes of a well-known and honoured Oxfordshire 
the introducer of these bulbs, won the prize medal for the dis- family. Lord Brougham has gone to Cannes, in France, 
play of South African manu alge at the International | to pass inter. He is jin good health. Over the door of 
ml TE — society my oe his chews is anid to be written the vouriee motto oof gentle- 
and has meeting . nd rtum ; et fortu : 
The Hon. Joseph Howe, of the Nova Scotia adminis- pny Ao pag a aaa 





A 
established at 
water. This is the western-most club ever established, 
marks the advance of that suburb of Lond Lord R. 


tration, took a prominent in the proceedings. 
yee Club, to be called the"! Albert, has been 


e 

has protested nst its system of — 
Some le sn learn wisdom ; Mr. R. Willis, not | 
long since, put his foot in it, by announcing in his Once a 

Month that it was impossible for a Jury at the Great National 

Exhibition to do justice to any American inventor; where- 

upon followed straightway the award of the chief prize in the 

musical-instrument de tt to Messrs. Steinway of this 

city. He is at it still, os in a Lyric the nonsense : 

“ Coward England mocks amain !”——————There is or has 

been an extraordinary drought in Ohio.—-———Great destitu- 

tion exists in the Isle of Skye, owing to failure in the local 

crops and ——_—_——A French Court has condemned 

the Duc de Grammont-Caderousse to 
to cover the expenses of Mr. Dillon’s 


pay a net sum of £120 
of £150 


eral, and an annuity 
annum to Mrs. Dillon for life, and, after her death, 





Beecher is said to have lost his hold over the “coloured peo- 
” hereabouts. ' 





ee = omy : who can perform 
, ’ ten games chess 
simultaneously. In a Gal of wie sort 


he won five, Sen ne i Se ee 
‘we are overrun country with shinplasters, 

silver have cntiodiy Ghageent from circulation, pote 
of Canada are sorely troubled at the excess of silver change in 
all the departments of trade. The Canadian banks refuse to 


take it on deposit, and dealers will not accept it except at a! has 





the | Bank of Brazil, South 


me insirtis; cudite nunc alios.” e have seen this over so 
many doors, that we begin to think the harbours of peace must 
be very numerous. an of Rapliael’s frescoes, in 
the Vatican, are presently to be taken, to complete the collec- 
tion begun by the late Prince Consort. 
cently robbed in London, and then stripped naked, rolled and 
stitched up in a blanket, and thrust into the street, labelled 
“ Thief.” Michelet’s new book, on “ So: .” has been 
published, at Paris. 
earliest ages down to the last century. ustration 
of romance and shrewdness is seen in the following anecdote. 
A beautiful young lady had her leg broken, by accident. The 
Doctor who set it fell in love with his patient. His visits be- 
came frequent. Finally the lady’s father refused him the 














F. Berkeley, and the Hon. Ca-| A 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, in his somewhat ar- | Their 


It reviews this eccentric topic, from the | Of. 
An ill 


tions of the few who know hisyhistory, his noble Christian 
character, his cheerful, uncomplaining, wiasking spirit. He 
knows nothing of this . and if he knew it, would 
shrink from its publicity. Will not the liberality of the natives 
of Great Britain furnish this noble Christian veteran, not only 
with a bare support, but with some of the comforts his ser- 
vices and years entitle him ta? And will you not, Sir, consent 
to receive and apply, directly or through me, the contributions 
of any who may respond to this appeal? My name and that 
of the veteran are herewith enclosed, to be given to any in- 
quirer.. Neither he nor I seek publicity: B. 
ie ot 
Tue Bo.pness or our Porrica Action. — A deputa- 
tion from the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has waited 
upon Lord Palmerston, to urge “the adoption of a bolder 
and more liberal policy towards India, and especially for li- 
miting to the broad and general principles of government the 
control and interference now injuriously exercised by the 
Home Government over the Governor-General and Council 
in India.” The Premier, in reply, remarked that the memo- 
rial was simply a bill of indictment against Sir Charles Wood ; 
but, notwithstanding all that had been said, he had still every 
confidence in the Kight Honourable Baronet. He declined to 
enter upon a discussion of the statements embodied in the 
memorial, but pyomised to lay the document before the Secre- 
tary of State forAindis, and confer with him upon the whole 
question. : 
A Secret Socrery.—An intelligent “trapper,” from one of 
the western counties of Minnesota, states that a “ secret soci- 
ety” has been o ized, having its ramifications all through 











the western half of the State, whose avowed objects are to 


hang or shoot every Indian suspected of having had any hand 
in the recent murders. Should those Indians who have been 
convicted be suffered to go unhung by the Government, then 
this combination is to mete out punishment whenever it can 
be done.— Phil. Press, 4th inst. 


Obituary. 

JAMES FARQUHARSON, Esg., or INVERCAULD.—The Globe, 
in noticing the death of this tleman, (already recorded in 
our columns,) says: “James Farquharson of Invercauld, in 

berdeenshire, was chiet of the Clan Farquharson—a family 
once powerful in the Braes uf Mar and the adjacent country. 

late representative was the only son of Catherine, heiress 
of Invercauld, by Capt. James Ross, R.N., son of Sir John 
Lockhart Ross, Bart. and of Elizabeth, daughter of President 
Dundas. On his marriage, Capt. Ross took the name of Far- 
uharson, and died in 1810, leaving a son and two daughters. 
e former, James, the subject of this notice, married, in 1833, 
Janet, eldest daughter of the late Francis Dundas, of Sansot, 
in Berkshire, second son of the Lord President of the Court ot 
Session, by whom he had had six sons and three daughters. 
The famil derive descent from the ancient Thanes of Fife, 
and settled in Mar in the time of Robert II., about 1370. The 
have ever been distinguished for their loyalty. One of their 
chiefs fell at the battle of Pinkie, in 1547, bearing the banner of 
his king. Lieut.-Col. Farquharson. eldest son of the deceased 
chieftain, served with honour through the Crimean campaign, 
and is the present representative of hisjine.” The frequent 
visits of the Queen to Invercauld, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of Balmoral, will not be forgotten by our readers. 


At Glasgow, in the 79th year of his age. and in the 55th of his 
ministry, the Rev, Norman Macleod, D.D., one of H. M. Deans of 
the Chapel-Royal, and minister of the parish of Saint Columba, 

. He was ordained in 1808, and was Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1836.—At Bellary, 
Madras, Lt. J , 74th Highlanders. 











Appointments. 


J. Moncrieff Arnott, Esq., F.R.8., and Richard Quain, Esq., 
F.RS ecutiediaary be Her Majesty.—Mr.'W. fi. 


., to Be Sangnene 
Stephenson, of the Treasury, to be Chairman of the Board of In- 
y, who has resigned. 


land Revenue, v. Mr. 
Arup. 


In consequence of recent deaths and promotions, the following 
¢c are ted : To be Gens: Lt-Gens Sir G Goldie, Hi: 2, 
Sir G. Bowles, Hon F C Cavendish, and T W Robbins.—To be Lt- 
Gens: Maj-Gens Sir H Rose, Sir J Y Scarlett, Sir G Buller, J B 
Gough, Hon A Upton, and O Jones.—To be Maj-Gens: Cols Mil- 
man, Perceval, Cooper, Newton, Rumley,and Sir H K Storks.—To 
be Cols: Lt-Cols J Cockburn, Scudamore. J H Purves, A Leslie, 
Maydwell, and Bourchier.—To be Lt-Cols: Majors Singleton, In- 

by, Greville, Chad, Maclean, and Ruth —To be Majs: Capts 

argesson, Gossett, Robinson, Crofton, Johnston, and Cole. 


Navy. 


have arrived home, to be paid off: Ar- 
est coast of Africa, Algiers, 89, from the 
Mediterranean, and Pelorus, 21, from Australia. The Nile, 
joe gigety: Milne, with the Melpomene, 51, Vesuvius, 6, and 
Nimble, 5, are reported at Bermuda, from Halifax. An Eng- 
lish paper says that the Melpomene proceeds to Nassau to em- 
bark a native regiment for Sierra me, and then to be paid 

. The Steady, 6, goes from Bermuda to the coast of Cuba, 
and the Jmmortalité, 51,to Metamoras.——Capt. J. F. Ross is 
confirmed in the rank in which he has been acting since Capt. 
Hillyar resigned the command of the Cadmus, 21, on the West 
India s station ——A letter from Copenhagen states that a new 
kind of infernal machine, which is said to be capable of de- 





The following shi; 
rogant, 47, from the 





daughter's hand. Doctor stroying the strongest iron-cased vessel, has been invented by 
visits, — ao > — Fingal yo - == Lieut.-Col. Ramstep, a Finlander, who has been in the Russian 
ther to relent, Sawbones won his p The famous | Service. Experiments have just been made in the Royal 





billiard player, Mr. Phelan, has been beaten, by 258 points out 
of a match recently 
is stated 


1,000, by a Mr. Little, of Californie, in 
played for “ the cham: p.” It that re- 
Army are still enlisted in Tipperary, 





ts for the Fed 
and other contiguous districts of Ireland. They are 
as “ labourers,” and the bounty — “ wages.” 





e 
after a suspension of nearly five years. — 
—__-__>—__—_ 
AID ASKED FOR A WATERLOO VETERAN. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Sir,—Permit me through the columns of the Albion to make 
an appeal to the natives of Great Britain, residing in the city 


of New York. 
There. is | in this A a noble old soldier, who fought 
at Waterloo, has his “ Waterloo medal.” He is now consi- 


derably more than three score and ten, is quite infirm, indeed 
almost bed-ridden. He is poor and 


Dock: at Nyholm. The a 
ve xpensive.——The St. 
16th ult. for the Mediterranean. hile she was at Lisbon, the 
King and Queen of Portugal paid a visit to Prince Alfred, on 
board the St. George. ae 
APPOINTMENTS.—Commrs.: J. A. R. Dunlop to the Rinaldo, v. 
Hewett, prom. ; B. 8. Pickard to the Meanee.—Lieuts: Hon. F. W. 
Charteris to H. M. yacht Victoria and Albert ; Hon. F. O’B. Fitz- 
maurice, A. Tarbuteau, J. L. Way, C. E. Domvile, and W. Bailey, to 
; G. D. C. Henderson to Hima- 


us is extremely simple and 
, 72, left the Tagus on the 


laya ; T. G. Gooch to Adelaide ; H. St. V. Jenkings to Lily ; 
E. H. Blake to Ajaz 1), as weg agent at Dublin: J. Bu- 
chanan to Geyser.—Promotions.—Commrs. to be Capts.: H. F. 


M‘Killop, J. E. Montgomerie, H. J. Bpby. V.C., J. F. Ross, and W. 
N. W. Hewett, V. C.—Lieuts. to be Commrs. : E. F. Holme, D. 
Walker, H. B. Johnstone, T. N. Underwood, J. H. Glover, F. M. 
Prattent, M. Singer, J. B. Grove, E. T. Nott, C. G. Nelson, G. 8. 
Nares, and J. O. Hopkins, 

In consequence of the death of Adm. Sir C. Sullivan, Vice-Adm. 
Sir J. Stirling becomes Adm. ; Rear-Adm. Hon. G. J. Cavendish 


and ©. Talbot, Vice-Adms. ; and Capts. Sir R. Hagan and G. Ram- 


renee. Corresponding changes took place on the Retired 
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New Publications. 


A new volume of verses by Mr. Bayard Taylor, recently 
published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, invites re- 
mark for several reasons, but especially by its pretentious 
character. It is called The Poet's Journal, and comprises 
—beside the composition so named—a separate poem, called 
Passing the Sirens, and a number of miscellaneous pieces 
original and translated. The Poet’s Journal, however, is the 
principal feature of the collection, being an ambitious and ela- 
borate effort to depict in verse the emotional moods, extending 
over a considerable period of time, of one who has loved, lost 
his love, and ultimately found another. To such a theme in 
poetic art, if divested of all personality in treatment, there can 
be no objection, save that it has already been worn threadbare. 
But in this case it seems that the very essence of the work is 
personality. The publishers announce it as a “history of 
Bayard Taylor’s domestic life, a history full of romance and 
incident,” and its internal evidence tends to support their dis- 
agreeable imputation on the taste of the author. Contrary to 
our inclination, therefore, we must consent to identify the 
writer with his hero, to regard him as assuming the poet, and 
to study him as one who maunders, in a somewhat hysterical 
fashion, over what the publishers call “his love and his sor- 
rows.” The spectacle is not a pleasant one. On the part of 
the traders it was, doubtless, a neat mercantile device to sti- 
mulate as far as possible that vulgar curiosity which thirsts for 
the details of private life and domestic experience; but the 
connivance of “the Poet,” whether voluntary or otherwise, 
was, to say the least, unfortunate. It suggests a transition 
from Apollo to Mercury, wherein we cannot forbear to test 
the now paraded inner-life of the individual who thus pro- 
claims himself a poet, with what is patent to everybody of his 
past career and present position. Early smitten with the love 
of travel, adventurous and intelligent, he has roamed the world 
far and wide, recording his observations, first in the form of 
newspaper correspondence, then in books, then in choice edi- 
tions, then, rehashed, in the lucrative form of lectures. A ca- 
pital man of business, he has thriven and prospered, winning 
puffs by the acre, and gold, we hope, in due proportion, till at 
last, chrystalizing into a sucking diplomatist at St. Petersburg, 
he has shaken hands with a live Prince, and is proud and 
happy to record, in his despatches to Washington, that the live 
Prince has said to him “ God bless you!” As leading up to this 
consummation of glory, it must not be forgotten that Mr. Tay- 
lor is ranked among the modern Marco Polos; and, although 
he has mused on the North Cape, without climbing the North 
Pole, and ascended the White Nile, without discovering its 
source or scaling the mountains of the Moon, he enjoys 
almost as much celebrity as though he had achieved these 
difficult tasks. When, therefore, this brawny pilgrim appears 
in the light of a delicate sentimentalist, leading the introspec- 
tive life of a poet, and bearing about under the fashionable 
waistcoat that covers his manly bosom a perpetual well- 
spring of sorrow, the effect is so eminent!y ludicrous, that—to 
borrow a remark from Dr. Johnson—“all that can be expected 
of a plain man is, not to laugh.” 

The story of the Poet's Journal is the story of a sentimental 
young gentleman, gifted with some facility in the art of 
making verses, who wished to marry, and who found some diffi- 


culty in accomplishing that worthy purpose. In the first in-| 


stance, having arranged all necessary preliminaries, he was 
disappointed by the decease of the chosen lady. Thereupon 
he wrote eleven small poems, expressive of general dissatisfac- 
tion with this state of things. Time passed, however, and re- 
covering to some extent his wonted tone, he hegan to con- 
sider the expediency of another matrimonial venture. In this 
condition of mind, he wrote ten additional small poems, re- 
cording his various moods, and discussing the general sub- 
ject. Eventually he loved another, determined to marry, 
was married, and, in due time, became a father. During the 
period of these events, he produced sixteen more small poems, 
somewhat superfluously explaining and justifying a very 
innocent and not unusual course of conduct. Thus he 
completed the “ Poet's Journal.” It then became imperative 
that he should read these small poems to an appreciative lis- 
tener. A quiet, country gentleman, Philip, the friend of his 
boyhood, was selected as the victim. No notice was given to 
this rural party, but “the Poet” quietly took his wife and his 
manuscript, went to Philip's house, and, in the course of three 
evenings, read the entire collection of verses to that patient 


agriculturist. Fired by the contact of so much genius, Philip | 


himself assumed the pen, as also the “fine frenzy,” and 
straightway wrote a rythmical accouat of this visit, and of 
what was said and done during these three evenings, both be- 
fore and after the readings of “the Poet.” In this narrative 
he incorporated his friend’s poems, and thus prepared them 
for publication. Such is the threadbare and transparent 
scheme whereby Mr. Taylor, thinly disguised as Philip, the 
Critic, is privileged to afford us a sort of running commentary 
on the verses of Mr. Taylor, still more thinly disguised as 
Ernest, “the Poet.” He does not neglect the opportunity. 
“ These are your sweetest poems, and your best,” says Philip 
to Ernest—a first rate notice, which we commend as suitable 
for future advertisements of the book. Perhaps also the 
modest rejoinder of Ernest should be printed with it, if for 
nothing more than to illustrate an exquisite turn of the self- 
complacent reply, not uncommon with the flattered, “you 
don’t say so!” 


“*T know not,’ answered he, 
‘They are my truest. I have ceased to be 
The ambitious Knight of Song that shook his crest 
public 


A tender reminiscence, this last, of the Barnum-Lind 








competition, in which Mr. Taylor, as “the ambitious knight 
of song,” “shook his crest,” and won some hundreds of dol- 
lars, for a few commonplace stanzas, now happily forgotten. 
We mark it here as one among many specimens of thai self- 
laudatory spirit which runs through and spoils so much of the 
writer's verse, and which, in this book, both as author and 
critic, he exhibits to a degree that is absolutely nauseous. For 


» | the pages of the “ Poet’s Journal” are soiled with these blots 


of egotism. In the very opening poem, signed with the ini- 
tials “B. T.,” we find an allusion to “the first light crown 
that ever pressed my hair,” and we also find “ B. T.’’ describ- 
ing himself as lying upon the breast of the Muse, “as once,” 
“pardoned and loved again.” In the dedication, addressed 
say the publishers, “to his present wife, whom he styles the 
‘ Mistress of Cedarcroft,’” we find Mr. Taylor calling himself 
“the Poet”—an assumption elsewhere re-echoed in his spirited 
“ Porphyrogenitus.” A few pages on, and, in his capacity of 
Puffer Philip, he pays himself the following tribute : 

For Ernest’s voice was ever in mine ear, 

His presence mingled, as of old, with mine, 


But stronger, manlier, brighter, more divine 
Its effluence now. 


In this business the Puffer is earnest (Ernest indeed) and in- 
cessant. We have not space for more of his versified incense, 
but we cannot forbear to wonder—considering all this self- 
laudatory trash—how “thé Poet” could ever have writ- 
ten thus truly : 

The Poet's leaves a uo gused one by one, 


In the slow process of the doubtful — 
Who in too on gp he ehall not find 
Who, — ues with single mind 
Art’s ote ab ant will she acco: 

At her appointed time, the sure rew: 


It is, we think, to be regretted that Mr. Taylor has not acted 
upon this excellent principle. Had he done so, he would not 
have made himself ridiculous by the overweening egotism of 
this singular literary performance. For it is next to impossible 
to imagine that such a sure-footed walker in the ways of tLis 
world, such a shrewd labourer in the gardens and work-shops 
of literature, would regard an early and buried love in any 
other light than as something akin to a first edition of his poems, 
naturally to be followed, in good time, by a new series, revised 
and improved. And, indeed, the “ Poet” of the“ Journal” does 
finally take this view of the subject. This is the comic part 
of the business. Hence, when, in the meantime, we find him 
moaning over spilled milk, or, as the Orientals say, “ prowling 
round and round his inclination” to substitute a living and 
buxom helpmate for the faded vision of youthful days, we 
are constrained to mirth rather than sympathy. If, how- 
ever, we consider the spirit in which this sentimentalism 
is made manifest, our merriment is changed to serious re- 
gret that an accomplished gentleman and an experienced 
writer should have made so grave a mistake, and placed 
himself in such a disagreeable attitude before the reading 
public. 

This regret, moreover, is not unmixed with disappointment 
at the unexpected mediocrity of the work, considered as a whole. 
Some of the poems, indeed, have uncommon literary merit. 
‘They exhibit a vigorous and cultivated intellect, a delicate 
‘fancy, a keen relish for natural beauties, combined with vivid 
power of description, a wealth of domestic and religious feel- 
ing, a taste for pure models, and considerable familiarity with 
classical literature. Their diction is always good, and some- 
times stately. But they do not, on the whole, stir the 
reader’s emotions, and hence their weakness. Their leading 
characteristic is a certain mechanical lustre, that bespeaks the 


| workshop, while they are radically defective in their want 


of that spontaneity, wherein consists the value of poetic 
utterances. The true poet sings, just as the bird sings, 
because it is his nature to sing: whereas Mr. Bayard Taylor 
seems, generally, to sing as a matter of business, and with no 


,| inherent impulse. Still, he appears to have occasional glimpses 


of Apollo, as in “ The Torso,” “On The Headland,” “ Love 
Returned,” “ The Vineyard Saint,” “The Song of the Camp,” 
the first six stanzas of “Atonement,” and the delicate and 
beautiful poem of “ Euphorion.” The two bits of description 
which follow {are excellent, as word-painting, though Mr. 
Taylor’s easy heroics are, but tog, palpably, echoes of the 
style and tone of Tennyson. 
The first depicts a storm in the country : 


So we, 
Cosily nestled in the library, 
Enjoyed each other and the ‘warmth of home. 
Each window was a picture of the rain: 
Blown by the wind, tormented, wet, and gray, 
Losing itself in sy the landscape lay ; 


With dripping bill: each living creature 


To seek some shel cover for its head 
Yet colder, drearier, as it blew, 
We drew the closer, and the happier 


grew. 
The next is an evening scene, full of delicate light and 
colour. 
The steady rain against the windows drav 
And round the house the noises of the he nig’ t 
Mixed in a lulling music: of bw 


hearth in f rudd 
ye the table Purple beakers = = stood ste 


Of harmless wine, from 
The sunniest hill-sides a the smooth 
When Arthur slept, and doors were and we 
Sat folded in a sweeter privacy 
Than even the secret-loving 
Spoke Ernest: “ Edi abel 4 Tre read the ithe rest?” 


She, while the spirit 
Visited her cheeks, conseatieg anil smiled, and pressed 


The hand he gave. “ With what I now shall read,” 
He added, “ Philip, you must be content. 

No further runs my journal, nor, indeed, 

Beyond this chapter 1s there further need.” * * * 


Therewith he read: the fingers of the rain 

In light staccatos on the window played, 

Mixed with the flame’s contented hum, and made 
Low harmonies to suit the varied strain. 


In vivid contrast with this, and a fine specimen of vigorous 
verse, is the following thunder storm, in rhyme : 


How shal! the cloud unload its thunder ? 
How shall its flashes fire the air ? 
Hill and valleys are dumb with wonder: 
es look up with a leaden stare. 


Hark ! the lungs of the striding giant 
Bellow an answer back! 

Hurling the m his brows defiant, 
Crushing the laggards along his track, 


Now his step, like a battling pt 
Scales in e the hills of the sk 

Struck by his breath, the forest w ins: 
Fluttering waters feel him nigh! 


Stroke on stroke of his thunder-hammer— 
Sheets of flame from his anvil hurled— 

Heaven's doors are burst in the clamor: 
He alone posseages the world! 


An example at once of tender sentiment and graceful style | 
is the following little gem, called “ In Winter :” 
The Mig an yen go is ee, | 
The hills are cold and bare 
And the wild white bees of winter 
Swarm in the darkened air. 


I look on the naked forest : 
Was it ever min June? 

Did it burn with gold and crimson 
In the dim autumnal noon ? 


high ends Masintnaon: , 

it ever heaped 

Did it hide the grass: y cottage 
Where thi the skglark’s chil ren lay ? 


I look on the desolate garden : 

Is it true the rose was there? 
And the dbine’s musk: 

And the hyacinth’s purple hair? 





I look on my heart, and marvel 
If Love were ever its own,— 
If pew spring of promise brightened, 
summer of passion shone ? 


Is the stem of bliss but withered, 
And the root survives the blast ? 
Are the seeds of the Future sleeping 
Under the leaves of the Past ? 


Ah, yes! for a thousand Aprils 
germeshall grow, 
* And the dews of a thousand summers 
Wait in the womb of the snow! 


An exquisite bit of verse, truly, but lacking that indegcri- 
bable quality which marks a true poem, and which, by con- 
trast, is so delightfully exemplified in Mr. Taylor's own trans- 
lation of “ The Shepherd’s Lament,” from Goethe : 

UP yonder on the mountain 
A thousand times I stand, 


Leant on my crook, and ng 
Down on the valley- 


I aged my flock to the pasture ; 
My little dog watches them still : 

I have come below, but I aad not 
How I descended the hill. 


The beautiful meadow is ma 
With blossoms of every bh 
I  - them, alas ! without k knowing 
hom Tab shall give them to. 


I seek, in the rain and the tempest, 


A under the tree 
Yonder the doors are faatened, 
And all is a dream to m 


i over the roof of the dwelling 
But sie has departed for 

ju! forever, 

‘And gone far out in the land. 


Far out in the land, and farther,— 
PR to an alien shore ; : 


Sree or Bene cheyhera te 20" is sore. 


We have not  seald Uap Sura Cansei ont cane tianitibe 


dismiss this volume with the general remark that, while it 


strengthens the opinion—several times heretofore expressed in 
these columns—that Mr. Taylor's verse evinces occasional 
preofs of poetic inspiration—it contains nothing that will 
persuade the world to rank him among the poets, still less that 
can justify him in so designating himself. Let us however part 
with him kindly. We deprecate the bad taste of “ The Poet’s 
Journal,” and we do not think it a first-class 

But Mr. Taylor has written some charming lyrics, which will 
not be forgotten, and which may gracefully be remembered 
by those who censure his present effort. « 





A novelty among the little games adapted for social circles 
of young people has been issued by Mr. G. M. Fairchild in 
neat and tiny book form, under the title of Dame Fortune's 
Predictions. It is the old story of light questions and playful 


a couple of chrds that may be circulated from hand to hand, 
the latter are numerically varied with so much skill that they 
unt to one th d in all, or twenty for each enquiry 
touching love, or marriage, or dreams, or such other bland 
matters as pass current under the denomination of gossip. 
For its compactness and ingenuity, this trifling entertainment 
is particularly good of its kind.—Mr. Van Nostrand’s Infantry 
Tactics, on coloured cards, got up by an officer of the U. 8. 
Army, may also be excellent in their way; but war just now 
is too serious a matter to be studied for the benefit of 
children. 








answers; but while the former amount to fifty only, printed on* 
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610 THE ALBION. 
appropriate panels or medallions. Our wood-carving is some- That bit the cat, 
THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. times excellent in work, but generally poor in d ; and, in- , cgnnt 4 
Among the Greek coins prized for the beauty of their work- | deed, furniture throughout showsa want of vigour. With much z aoe sous —— : 
mansbip, none are more famous than those called the medal- | that is u ry, our side of the Exhibition affords great rn kd, kia 
lions of Syracuse. They owe their name to the belief that | promise in what is really good ; it is untouched by false taste, 


they could only have been made to be given away as royal 

presents. But they are simply pieces of ten drachms, and 

passed in the fish-market of the Sicilian capital. Yet no mo- 
dern artist has reached, even in a gem, the beauty of their de- 
signs. They are by no means exceptional. A d ~ | 
student discovers works much finer in the coinage of smal 
towns of Greece, some scarcely known to history. It is the 
same with all the products of Greek art during its best ages. 
They are marked by an equable excellence that is perplexin 
to a modern eye. No doubt the same elegance qhasavterincd 
the life of the Greeks. If we may judge from the vases and 
sculptures, the slave wore his scanty cloak with the dignity of 
a general who had dictated ternis to Persia. This, perhaps, is 
why the great philosophers are accused of foppery. It was 
merely that Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle were men of 
taste, and were attacked by the Cynics for not being eccentric, 
but like their fellow-citizens. 

The Greeks do not stand alone. Look at Arab art. In Cairo 
= may hire, for a guinea a month, a house of the style of a 

undred years ago, built, if large, for a Memlook Bey, if small, 
for a merchant who had a precarious trade with Constanti- 
nople or Venice, in either case so well-fitted with lattice-work, 
mosaic fountains, and carved ceilings, in a pure and consistent 
style, that no English nobleman could, for a year’s income, 

roduce such a realization of the Thousand and One Nights. 
The same is the case with Gothic art, which, indeed, the 
moderns have imitated, but only by keeping very close to 
the pattern, and with a great lack, as in all copies, of sound 
vigour. 

_ independent modern work shows no such evenness. It 
is irregular and uncertain, so that some have doubted whether 
the taste which comes by education can ever be as safe a guide 
as that which appears to be instinctive. The true way to 
judge what our own time has produced is not to measure it by 
what is comparatively a standerd of perfection, but to see 
whether its own history tells of any s And here 
the International Exhibition is of great service, as the ad- 
vancement of taste was one of its main objects, and the com- 
parison of its contents with those of its predecessor supplies 
exactly the instance that we want. 

In speaking of the progress of taste as one of the objects of 
the Exhibition, we do not refer to its special art portion, which 
was no part of the Exhibition proper, having no direct con- 
nection with industry. No doubt painting and sculpture have 
a relation to the genera) condition of taste, but it is one that is 
rather apt to confuse than to guide the jud ent. Artists of 
the first eminence have been prod , ii 
nolds, and Gainsborough, in times when taste was at the 
lowest, because nothing can crush a really powerful genius ; 
but they have, since the Italians, with scarcely an excep- 
tion but Flaxman, so entirely confined themselves to their spe- 
cial arts that their influence on general taste has not been di- 
rect or apparent. The progress of taste can most clearly be 
seen in the form and decoration of common things, the works 
of ind , all of which, save those which remaifi in the 
condition of raw materials, are objects on which taste may be 


exercised. 

At first it seems difficult to compare the two Exhibitions at 
this distance of time and with no better aid than the Illus- 
trated Catalogue, but a little effort of memory enables any one 
to compare a house, which is but an Exhibition in parvo, of 
eleven years ago, with one of the present year. The change 
is evident everywhere, from the carpets to a There 
are barbarisms here and there, mirrors of corrupt but quaint 
form, old china, and eccentric chairs, but in the whole there is 
little to offend the eye. No one would now think of painting 
the siege of Troy upon the ouiing. or crowding a small room 
with tables enough to fill a broker's shop. Some, indeed, have 
left off buying their ancestors in Wardour Street, and have 
even discovered that fine architectural photographs are better 
than second-rate pictures. This reform had well begun eleven 
years ago, but it was not so forward as now, and a multitude 
of ...mples of bad taste, now no longer tolerated, were then 
admitted into the Exhibition itself. Let us take a last survey 
of the Exhibition of 1862, and speak of it once more in the 
present. 

If we begin with English teste, we observe more excellence 
than elsewhere, and yet more inequality. Inchina and porce- 
lain, it is unaccountable that instances of beautiful colouring 
should be mixed with inharmonious imitations of older styles, 
alone tolerable in the originals for the skill of their d 8. 
In form we certainly show some improvement. The angu- 
larities and sharpness of former styles have almost disap- 
aye and though the shapes are not always, scarcely often, 

n good proportion, their lines are flowing and not broken. 
Proyportioa and the cpmposition of form are, perhaps, the most 
difficult matters connected with taste. Often innate, as in Sir 
Christopher Wren’s case, they seem rarely to be acquired ; for 
we see the best architects constantly erring in these particu- 
lars. Itis noticeable that in Greek vases, decay is first seen 
in the proportion, then in the ornament, then in the colour, 
and last of all in the composition of form. The same princi- 
ple is generally true in other classes of objects, except when 
some special influence throws the whole weight of interest, for 
instance, into ornament or colour. Thus the Italian Majolica 
owes its beautiful subjects to the popularity of painting, and 
the French Sévres its fine colours to the rich taste of a luxu- 
rious court. We should do well in proportion and composi- 
tion of form if we adhered to the Greek models, which are so 
various that they would not involve us in mere copying. 

The Arab treatment of these matters is as happy, and far 
bolder; but it reqyires a firm judgment to take the same 
course, which, from the complex nature of the examples, can 
only be done independently. Arab mosques of the best age 
are quite perplexing to the modern eye accustomed to rectan- 
— ay oe If square spaces offer, they are square ; but 

@ most intricate spaces are accepted without hesitation, and 
etemenently filled up with results that show not the slightest 
indication of adaptation. Our = colouring is generally 
good, but timid, though some of the imitations of what is crude 
enough at the best in the Italian potte: 
to the softer tints, which seem gene 
mixture of colours, taste is improving ; but it is surprising that 
the very first principles should sometimes be di , as 
we constantly perceive in carpets. The ornament is of very 
unequal merit. The Schools of have certainly done 
much for the diffusion of truer principles than formerly ob- 

tained, but still the best surface-patterns are mere stereot 
repetitions of the same subject, with no more d than a 
field of fleurs-de-lis in a coat of arms. No one would employ 
any artist but Mr. Owen Jones or Mr. James Wild to paint an 
arabesque upon the walls of his drawing-room, because there 

are no other artists who could execute such a work 


, though 
there are many who could paint more beautiful, but far less 


drives the eye back 
ly preferred. the 


e Hogarth, Rey- | ages 


and therefore does not show any indications of decay. 

The French Court, making all allowance for the advantage 
of an eclectic exhibition, surpasses in its taste any other part 
of the Exhibition, and shows perhaps most progress since 1851. 
In this case the art and industrial sections most remarkably il- 
lustrate each other. In the French picture-gallery you are 
struck by admirable drawing, a love of show and display, and 
a constant imitation of Roman models. The sttachment to 
Imperial Rome is, indeed, quite a problem to Englishmen and 
Germans, whose Bee are far more with ancient Greece. 
Throughout the ch Exhibition, this Roman taste is pre- 
dominant, though some designers have had the courage to look 
further, and borrow their ideas from the purer examples of 
that art from which the Roman sprang. The proportions are 
generally a sane (we do not speak of.statues), vases, 
and objects of furniture, being too high for their breadth; yet 
there is little that is distressingly wrong. ey = is for the 
most part good, though, perhaps, onally a little too bril- 
liant. Designs and patterns are better than ours. The figure- 
drawing shows a knowledge of nature and an accurate study 
that is quite surprising, when, as it often is, bestowed upon ob- 
ects of no great cost. The technical execution, though lack- 
ing solidity, is remarkable for delicate finish. There is a 
greater air of work for love here than anywhere else, and in 
this lies the hope of French art ; in its Roman tendency is the 
double danger of its never advancing far beyond the high de- 
gree of merit at present attained, and of this element of weak- 
ness speedily producing decay. 

Germany, with all its ingenuity and patience, is far more 
backward in than France and England, and this is re- 
markably at variance with its position as to art. German 
art, however inadequately represented at the Exhibition, is 
stronger and more wholesome than any of its rivals. German 


both Bohemian aud Bavarian, though we can only praise the 
rich colours of some pieces, and regret their ar Magne 
and want of patterns. The Austrian book-bi ig and 
leather-work is frequently beautiful, though not equal to the 
French. The book-binding, indeed, in the French division is 
quite marvellous, and almost surpasses the work of the middle 


Those states that are less fully represented than England, 
France, and the German powers, are either beginning to de- 
velope their industry, or scarcely alive to the importance of 
the Exhibition. Yet we can draw one broad distinction that 
hints at a geographical aspect of our subject. The northern 
nations show least taste, the southern most. In the erhibi- 
tions of Italy and Spain, amid very much that is weak and 
, we perceive little that is con’ to good taste. In 
il the Scandinavian kingdoms, and Holland, the balance 
is on the other side. The nearer Oriental States, Turkey and 
India, show good but stationary taste; the further, China and 
J , bad taste in the same condition. 
fr we suppose that natural taste depends, to a great degree, 
upon phical, that is, climatic conditions, it becomes a 
question far nations, naturally devoid of this faculty, or 
endowed with it in but a low degree, are e of receiv- 
ing it by education. We think that the Exhibition answers 
this question satisfactorily, for the improvement in our own 
taste during the last eleven years can be traced to known 
causes, and those are mainly educational. And there is much 
hope in this improvement; for it has not only been steady, but 
has also shown no indications of the effect of local influ- 
ences, which, indeed, the extent of the empire and the moving 
habits of the educated classes have nearly extinguished.— 


n Pes 
THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


The Jewish origin of the celebrated legend, “ The House that 
7 Jack Built.” 





a 


The following is the interpretation : 

1. The kid, which is one of the pure animals, denotes the 
Hebrews. The father by whom it was purchased is Jehovah, 
who represents himself as ing this relation to the Hebrew 
nation. The pieces of mone Moses and Aaron, 
through whose medium the Hebrews were brought out of 

pt.—2. The cat denotes the Assyrians, by whom the ten 
bes were carried into captivity—3. The dog is symbolical of 
the Babylonians.—4. The staff signified the Persians —5. The 
fire indi the Grecian empire under Alexander the Great. 
—6. The water betokens the Romans or the fourth of the 
great monarchies to whom the Jews were subjected —7. The 
ox isa symbol of the Saracens, who subdued Palestine, and 
brought it under the Caliphate—8. The butcher that killed 
the ox denotes the Crusaders, by whom the holy land was 
wrested out of the hands of the Saracens.—9. The angel of 
death signifies the Turkish power, by which the land of Pales- 
tine was taken from the Franks, to whom it is still subject.— 
10. The commencement of the tenth stanza is designed to show 
that God will take signal vengeance on the Turks, imme- 
diately after whose overthrow the Jews are to be restored to 
their own land, and live under the government of their long 

expected Messiah.— London Congregational Magazine. 

aiietidiaa 
A WORD AND A BLOW. 
A TRAGEDY IN ONE SCENE. 


SceneE—The Banquetting Hall of the Baron’s Castle. The 
moon is outside and es in through the oriel window. 
The Baron is supposed to have gone out to dinner, but has re- 
turned unperceived through the -gate, and concealed 

i mess hates the Baron, 
and has determined to fly that evening, and bury herself in 


- ighbouring Convent. She enters from her Chamber 
ind , as far as taste is concerned, is weaker and more un- pn . ing-case a 
decid There is, indeed, a great difference between the in- pee B on mean ing and other valuables, and cn- 
dustrial products of Prussia and Austria, but this is mainly - , . . 
because ssia keeps to old styles, whereas Austria unsuc- The Baroness (strikes an attitude of surprise and exclaims) 
cessfully imitates France. Yet, ¥ the whole, the Austrian ™~ n (tauntingly). Yes! , 
taste is more agreeable than the Prussian, as it is less heavy. Baro bd 
Among the more pleasant objects we must specify the giass, | * We motions the Baroness to her Chamber. 


The Baroness (drawing herself up). ? 
The Baron (not being used —_ What? 

[He lays his hand upon his dagger. 
The Baroness (turning up a nose already retroussé). Pshaw ! 


The Baron (glowing with indignation diy a 

n t ). ! 
The Baroness (with an ay aetes contempt) 
Well? [Moves towards the principal way out. 

The Baron (in a terrific rage at her conduct). Speak! — 
an Baroness (pauses, looks back, and with marked emphasis). 

an’t ! 

The Baron (driven to the o again rushes to the 
‘Geom ented or to, ha lath Pon elevates his dagger !) 
Ah! 

— (not believing him to be the least in earnest). 

The Baron (being really serious), Die! 

Baron stabs the Baroness. 
m.. Baroness (falls, and lays her head upon the dressing-case) 
ur —— 


[The Moonbeams fall full upon the beauteous face of the Ba- 


ronness. 
The Baron upon her for a few moments, then lights his 
— with a lucifer, and opens his Chamber-door). 


! Exit. 
a anette aminute. The Boren ts heard to tok his 


The Beauteous Baroness (rises carefully, takes up her jewel- 
— on the side door—pauses and looks towards the Baron's 
Cha ). Done! [Laughs eruiltingly and Erit. 


Tue Rarway Manta or ’45.—Folly and knavery were, for 
atime, completely in the ascendant. The sharpers of societ 
were let loose, and jobbers and schemers became more an 
more plentiful. They threw out railway schemes as lures to 
catch the unwary. ey fed the mania with a constant suc- 








As the occupation and pleasures of c Pp a 
powerful impression upon the memory, it is probable almost 
every reader who has his infantile day in an English 
nursery recollects the delight with which he repeated tha 

erile jingling legend, “ The House that Jack Built.” Very 
few, however, are at all aware of the original form of its com- 


And iewer still would suspect that itis only an acco 
and altered translation of an ancient parabolical hymn, sung 
by the Jews at the feast of the Passover, and commemorative 
a the principal events in the rg that people. Yetsuch 
is actually the fact. The original, in the Chaldee language, is 
now lying before me, and as it me not be unin’ to the 
readers of the “ Cong onal Magazine,” I will here 
them with a literal translation of it, and then add the interpre- 
tation as given by P. N. Leberecht, Leipzic, 1731. The hymn 
itself is found in “Sepher Haggahah,” vol. 23. 
1. A kid, a kid, my father bought, 
For two pieces of ay! 3 
A kid, a kid. 


Then came the cat, and ate the kid, 
That my father bought 
For two pieces of — ; 


“a 


a kid. 


Then came the dog, that bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, &c. 


. Then came the staff, that beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, &c. 


Then came the fire, and burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, &. 


Then came the water, and quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, &c. 

Then came the ox, and drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, &. 


Then came the butcher, and slew the ox, 
That drank the water, &c. 


bad 





| they issued. For a time their 


tion, or the particular subject it was designed to illustrate. | P€® 
yer mmodated 


cession of new projects. The railway papers became loaded 
with their advertisements. The post-office was scarcely able 
to distribute the multitude of prospectuses and circulars which 
popularity was immense. They 
rose like froth into the upper heights of society ; and the flunkey 
Fitz Plushe, by virtue of his supposed wealth, sat amongst 
" and was ee Then was the harvest-time of schem- 
ing lawyers, iamen agents, engineers, surveyors, and 
traffic-takers ane ware ae ready to take up = railway 
scheme however desperate, and to prove any amount of traffic 
even where none existed. The traffic in the credulity of their 
dupes was, however, the great fact that mainly concerned 
them ; and of the profitable character of which there could be 
no doubt.—Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers. 
Robert Ste was subsequently appointed engineer of 
the Eastern Counties, the Northern and rn, the Black- 
wall, and many other railways in the midland and southern 
districts. When the speculation mania of 1844 set in, his ser- 
vices were, of course, greatly in request. Thus, in one session 
we find him engaged as engineer for not fewer than thirty; 
three new schemes. Projectors t themselves fortunate 
who could secure his name; and he had only to pro his 
terms to obtain them. The work which he formed at this 
— of ~: life was indeed a - 
arge beyond any previous instance neering gain. t 
much of his labour was heavy hackwork, of a very uninterest- 
ing character. During the sittings of the committees of Par- 
liament, almost every moment of his time was occupied in 
consultations, and in preparing evidence or in gi it. The 
crowded, low-roofed committee-rooms of the old Houses of 
Parliament were altogether uate to accommodate the 
tush of perspiring projectors for bills; and even the lobbies 
were sometimes choked with them. To have borne thac 
| noisome atmosphere and heat would have tested the constitu- 
| tions of salamanders; and ers were only human. The 
consequence was, that sto , brain, and liver were alike ir- 
retrievably injured ; and hence the mes who bore the heat and 











brunt of those es—Stephenson, Brunel, Locke, and Er- 
9. - 
Ee paw nt Gum end Wied Qe batches, rington—have ly all died, comparatively young men.— 
Review of Ditto. 
10. Then came the Holy One, blessed be He, | 
And killed the angel of death, | A Harp Port ror Misstonarres.—One of the first trou- 
bn > ny Nad pata bles of the missionary is the domestic question of the wife. 
Toat drank the water. Every native chief keeps a harem. women have never 
That quenched the fire, h of another form of domestic life: they are contented 
That burned the staff, with their lot, and proud of their married state. The mission- 
beat ary has to come into the family to separate husband and wife, 
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and degrade the woman from a respectable position into that 
of a repudiated outcast. Dr. Seemann talked on this subject 
with one of the chiefs, and it will be seen that his experience 
at Fiji resemble those of Bishop Colenso at Natal.— 

“ Golea, on my asking him when he would follow his eldest 
brother in embracing C org fl replied that his religion was 
fighting, and that he did not think of becoming a disciple of 
the new faith. One of his great objections seemed to be its 
allowing him only one wife, whilst now he had an extensive 
harem, to which he continually made new additions. The 
Wesleyans have invariably refused to admit as members of 
their — any prof native Christians who would not 
give up polygamy. Of course, among Protestants, any sect is 
at perfect liberty to adhere to whatever rules and ons 
it may think fit to impose upon itself, and no words should be 
lost upon the discussion of it by laymen. But when a 
common-sense view of the case, whether poly; on 
coming Christians should put all save one wife away, it as- 
sumes a different aspect, which the Bishop of Natal has done 
good service in ventilating. To say that discarded wives of a 
polygamist may find husbands argues nothing ; so a bw 
women of ourown country. According to the lez loci, the 
wives enjoy a legitimate existence before the general adoption 
of Christianity. By declaring them illegitimate, a serious 
wrong is inflicted upon them. And why do evil that good may 
come? These women, suddenly deprived of the consciousness 
that they are legitimate and respectable, and, without their 
fault, becoming illegitimate and outcasts, are driven from a 
home to eb nd _ es many ties. Had <4 —_ 
tion been offered to y, far greater progress might have 
been made in christianiging Polynesia and many other parts 
of the world, where a man is estimated in a — (epee 
the number of his wives, and it becomes a serious thing to 
him to lower himself in public estimaticn by putting away all 
his wives save one. Had the broad principle been admitted, 
that a man might remain a polygamist on becoming Christian, 
but not add to his number, many would have been induced to 
join the Christian community who, under present circumstan- 
ces, hung back as long as they possibly could. The whole 
question has often presented itself; and, in the earlier stages 
of Christianity, the Church distinctly proclaimed the necessity 
of admitting polygamists. Of course, as all males born of the 
newly conve! would at once become Christians, and on) 
be allowed to have one wife, polygamy would die out alto- 
gether in one eration. I am persuaded that this is the 
right view to take. of the subject, whatever some theologians 
may argue to the contrary.”—Review of “ Viti: an Account of a 
Government Mission to the Fijian Islands.” 





Visit oF THE Prixce or WALES TO THE PopE.—It isnot 
an event of which history offers us many precedents, that the 
heirs apparent to the two first Protestant thrones in Chris- 
tendom should have been simultaneously in Rome, pt pe. 
ceeded together to pay their respects to the supreme h of 
the Catholic Church. This rare occurrence took this 
morning. The Prince of Wales and his suite, attended by the 
British representative Mr. Odo Russell; and the Prince and 
Princess of Prussia with their suite, attended by the Prussian 
Minister, Baron de Kanitz, left the Caffarelli Palace in five 

i about noon, and drove to the Vatican Palace, where 
they were received at the foot of the great staircase by the 
the Pope’s major-domo, M. Borromeo, and conducted to the 
Pope’s suite of apartments. The formality observed in the 
Papal Court on the reception of persons of royal rank by his 
Holiness is, that after passing through the various ante- 
chambers in which the noble guards and household prelates 
are stationed according to their respective ranks, the persons 
to be presented proceed alone from the last ante-chamber, con- 
ducted only by the prelate entitled maestro di camera, who 
opens the door and kneels down, whilst the visitors, stepping 
forward, find themselves in the presence of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, who on such occasions is entirely unattended, and receives 
his visitors ¢éte-a-téte. The diplomatists and members of the 
suite who accompany the royal personages wait in the last 
ante-chamber until, on a given signal, the maestro di camera 
gives them access also into the audience-chamber, where they 
are successively presented to H. H. by the Sovereigns or 
Princes who have previously enjoyed their own private inter- 
view with the Pontiff. 

In accordance with this custom, the Prince of Wales and 
the Prince and Princess of Prussia entered the audience- 
chamber without the members of their suite, and were most 
affably received by Pio Nono. H.H. bad formerly known the 
Prince-Consort, he had known the King of Prussia, and he had 
known the Prince of Wales so lately, that there were plenty 
of topics for conversation to be foun” in family reminiscences, 
besides the customary commonplaces of inquiries and answers 
about travelling and sight-seeing. The Pope was charming, 
and kept up a brisk conversation for about ten minutes, when 
the gentlemen and ladies of the Princes’ and Princess's suite 
were admitted and presented toH.H. The whole y, on 
leaving the Pope’s apartments, proceeded to those of the Car- 
dinal of State to pay him the c visit of res- 
titution. Cardinal Antonelli was not so cheerful as the Pope, 
nor did he look by any means so well, for he is at this moment 
suffering from a recent family affliction, the death of his mo- 
ther, to whom the Cardinal, as well as his brothers, was sin- 
cerely attached. Such is the simple account of their Royal 
Highnesses’ visit to the Vatican, a proceeding purely of a pri- 
vate and complimentary nature, and, as such, satisfactory to 
all parties.—. Srom Rome, Nov. 17. 


Hoop’s Punnine Prorensity.—Hood was endowed with 
a gift of punning almost without parallel, and his tendency to 
exercise this gift was almost irrepressible. Even in the sim- 
ple, manly, and touching letter written from a sick bed to 
thank the grave Premier, Sir Robert Peel, for one of the most 
graceful acts of Ministerial kindness upon record, Hood was 
unable to refrain from a pun. In his ordinary writings they 
overflowed from his pen with a nearly conseeutive inconsecu- 
tiveness. To the class of whom a single pun offends, 
as disturbing the due concentration of the intellect upon the 
real meaning of the language used, Hood’s manner of building 
up an illogical series of ideas by the side of a logical one must 
have been painful in the extreme. To keep pace with Hood's 
double intent required from the reader a mental operation an- 
alogous to the process of counting the money in his pocket 
with one hand while using the other to carry out some entirel 
distinct act ef volition, by which Robert Houdin taught himself 
= first rudiments of conjuring. It might almost be said that 


uced to a science the coun t of —so 

anlenent of all the chords 
with the melody or air of ac- 
tual sense in his comic verse or ¥ our view is cor- 
rect of the quick evanescence of this verbal wit, is 
mee ret ee over such wit to save 
memory oblivion? Not of itself alone. But in Hood 
combination 





ed the level of his nonsense in proportion with the height of| in the midst of whom they stopped. It was their Majentios of 


the serious side of his words. 


he truest poetry is always that | Greece, King 
which admits of the best parodies; and Hood's method en-| markably handsome when he makes his salutation ; the man- 
folded both the poetry and its parody in the same language. | ner of the Queen is proud 


0 and Queen Amalia. King Otho looks re- 


er and less beautiful. She sits excel- 


Strike out the nonsense, and the appropriateness, frequently | lently on horseback, but the riding-dress, and particularly the 


the el ce, or even beauty, of the sense remains. It is very hat, were not, I think, beneaaing to her. 
probable that a lesser admixture of this quick wit in Hood's | quietly within the circle of equally 


After having sat 
quietly standing spectators 


composition would have raised him even higher as a serious | for about ten minutes, the — couple rode‘on with their at- 


poet ; but it is certain that the genuine dash of 
them out of the merely trivial and burlesque.—Sat. Review. 





try which | tendants, and immediately 
generally pervades even the lightest of his comicalities elevates | with incredible rapidity over the music square. The crowd 


rwards the crowd dispersed 


appears to assemble there every Sunday simply for a rendez- 
vous with Royalty. The mutual pleasure, however, of the 


Pursuit oF A Turer To AvsTrALia.—In June last, a man | meeting did not appear to me to be very great, for there 5 
named Robert Stewart, who was employed as farm-bailiff by | no exchange of greetings, and the King and Queen convers. J 
Mr. Caldicott, of Holdebrook Grange, in the county of War- oe | together. The scene would have been beautiful if there 


wick, absconded with some 
appeared somewhat mysteriously at the same time. The mat 


£500 of his master’s money ; and 
a girl, who had lived with Mrs. Caldicott as lady’s-maid, dis- | to me dry and unmeaning. 


been a little more cordiality in it; as it was, it appeared 


-| * * Early in the forenoon of Sunday, the 14th, the founda- 


ter was of course placed in the hands of the Warwickshire | tion of an academical building which is to be erected at the 


police at once, and inquiries were speedily set on foot. 


expense of Baron Sina, an Athenian and banker resident at 


Mr. ans Wild of Rugby, after some difficulty, | Vienna, was laid in Athens. In the square in which the build- 


succeeded in tracing both Stewart 


e lady’s-maid on board | ing is to be erected of marble, a very tasteful pavilion had 


the Great Britain, where the former had taken a first-class | been raised, decorated with blue and white banners, the Hel- 


the names of Robert and Jane Martin. Unfortunately, how 
ever, the discovery was made too late to capture the delin 


necessary fund 
and Jane Martin on theirdisembarkation at Melbourne. Stil 
it was a close race, spite of the advan’ 


haste at Melbourne on the 13th of August, inquired, 
less suspense, whether the Great 


on the 1 


ep confronted him, with a courteous “How -d’ye do? 
he astonishment and chagrin of Robert and Jane Martin ma 
be better imagined than described. 


gold and notes were found in his possession, 


to England. — Birmingham Post. 





these railways, if allowed to 
fere with the b d’s 
miles an hour and 


der Floricourt was attached to the 


passage to Melbourne for himself and the lady’s-maid under | lenic colours. Hither came in carri 


quents in England, for the ship sailed from Liverpool on the | high dignitaries. 5S 
13th June, and the police were not aware of the fact that Stew- | was played, and the King laid the stone with the usual cere- 
art was on board until some days afterwards. Yetonechance | monies. The 
remained—the overland route. The thought was no sooner | fezzes, with long blue silk ‘tassels, sometimes with gold cord. 
conceived than it was put into execution. oy Palmer, | The whole scene looked sunny and joyous in the bright sun- 
of Cubbington, —- a trusty officer, was supplied with the |shine. I head at the table d’hite of my hotel the new academy 
is, and set off, cid Marseilles, to meet Robert 


of the quicker route. | mian before you have provid 
The Great Britain set out on the 13th; Palmer could not start | have been better to have applied the large sum of money 
till the 26th. Stewart had a clear thirteen days’ start of his | which the academy will cost in the erection of hospital.”— 
pursuer. Palmer, however, did his best, and ary) | a “ Greece and the Greeks,” by Fredrika Bremer. 

reath- : 


Britain had arrived. It had 
not; but a few more hours and Palmer’s would have been a/| one that actually walks. 
fruitless | ga P.- a ee at four o’clock P.M. 
; the Great Britain came into the same port at ten | whil passing al 
o'clock A.M. on the 14th. Palmer, we may be sure, was wait- pe 1 
ing for it, and Stewart and the lady’s-maid stepped lightly on 


to the landing, in all the anticipation of future enjoyment, Puyu (a fish much resembling the tench in size, form, and 


Spanish ANTAGONISM TO Rar_ways.—It was evident that 


the King and Queen 
-|—he in the Greek and she in the Parisian costume—together 
- | with their court, bishops in their golden vestments, and other 
hes were made and military music 


people stood around, men and women in red 


buil discussed and criticized. “It seems to me,” said a 
1 | Greek, in French, “ just like Riving a crinoline to a poor wo- 
her with under-linen. It would 





Proprerovs!!—We have heard of a talking fish. Here is 


“A correspondent in Province Wellesley informs us that 

g, during a. shower of rain, the wide sandy 

lain which bounds the sea coast in the neighbourhood of 

‘anaga, he witnessed a singular overland migration of Ikan 

"| colour), from a chain of fresh water lagoons lying immediately 

Y | within the sea beach, towards the second chain of lagoons, 
about a hundred yards distant inland. The fish were in grow 


Stewart was,as a matter of course, taken into custody at| of from three to seven, and were pursuing their way in a di- 
once, and what was better, a hundred and seventy pounds in 


rect line towards a second chain of Jagoons at the rate of 


ides a quan-| nearly a mile an hour. When disturbed they turned round 
tity of new wearing apparel. On the following day he was | and pe hee to make their way back to the | 
en before the Melbourne Magistrates and remanded back | had left, and would ve 


n the 
soon have reached it, had they oo 
been secured by the ys who mpanied our correspon- 
dent, and who looked upon the migration as an ordinary oc- 
this season of the year. Upwards of twenty were 


currence at 
unmolested, would inter-| thus taken during a walk of about half a mile, and no doubt 
ling. If men travelled at forty! many more poe 


troops of a hundred, the freebooter could | allowed a little delay. The ground these fish were trave 

not waylay his victim as of yore in a quiet corner of the high- grass oan 

way and despoil him of his money. In this desperate state of | creeping salsolaceous plants, which offered very slight ob- 

affairs another bold stroke was made to render even railroads | structions to their progress. This singular habit will account 

remunerative to the profession. It — that one Alexan- | for the rapidity with which the paddy fields in Province Wel- 
lona Railway Com- | lesley become stocked 


have been obtained had the Malays been 
was nearly level, and only scantily clothed with 


with fish when they are flooded by the 


pany as one of its train guards. It was one of the functions of| rains. The lagoons from which they came contain water 


and deposit the at the 
celona. The finan 


pose 

at six o'clock, en a café in Mataro, and carri 
Fioricourt in open daylight, out of a town of 25,000 
in the mountain, and the 


eers would be 
weapons for replenishing an exhausted 


new acquaintances. His a Catal however, was only short 


province ; Borjes and h 


great extremi and whilst they were d 


escape, 
—Life of J. Locke, the Engineer. 


he had dashed off five hundred 
dead and f 
the moral of this little fable, 


pay him by the day, he e out—* Wretch ! 


five days.” So 
inspiration ; so also 


without revising or 

all these cases is the same. Long years of study, and 
and meditation, have so an 

lubricated the delicate mental instruments w 
in hand requires, that when the motive power is 


of a machine.— Review of “ The Slaves of the Ring. 


a ps Embankment from Westminster to Blackfriars 


abi- 

tants. The officer was safely lodged in the brigand’s retreat | iron 

est sum of one thousand dollars | depth, side by side al 
demanded as the price of his ransom. Floricourt does not presen 

appear to have been admitted to all the rollicking festivities | caissons are settled firmly down in the clay, below the bed of 
of his mountain home, as he wrote pressingly to Mr. William | the river; they will be 
Locke for the ransom-money. But the Company thought, if » nog they inclose will be filled with concrete, and the mas- 
this demand was complied with, that the abduction of its offi- | sive granite wall 

uently had recourse to, as one of the best | base, and tapering 


for at that time (April, 1848) Catalonia was covered with the 
Queen’s troops, ew ne Carlists and brigands out of the | large 
men were in — reduced to | the 
gin about from 

one hiding-place to another, Floricourt contrived to effect his ND B 
retu: home after about sixteen days’ absence. | from South Africa, received in England, show that a disagree- 


d fitted, and, as it were, | house of W: 
hich the matter 
lied, when | members might give a secon 
the steam is up, they work with the precision an regularity | dinner 


Ex-Royatty.—An officer in waiting, who came riding up | and 
at full gallop, and a general movement which took place in 


this officer to collect the weekly receipts at the several stations | throughout the year, while those towards which they were 
Company's headquarters in Bar- going are mere Manone, filled by the late raina "Lande 
worth of the man became known to the | (hi 
freebooters, and they determined to seize him. For this pur- 
Borjes, at the head of about 100 men, one spring evening, 


nand 
ina Telegraph. : 


Tue Tsaames Empankwent.—The works of the Thames 
Bridge, are 
commenced. The foundations are to be laid by —s h 
twelve aah panes and ro? - twent bathe 
ong the projected line, which is from 200 
feet to 400 feet in front of the t high-water mark. These 


ited to each other, and the empty 


wall built upon them, ten feet in thickness at the 
to three feet at the top. A total area of 


treasury. Floricourt, | thirty-four acres will thus be reclaimed from the river-slime. 
therefore, was obliged to get on as well as he could with his There will be a roadway seventy feet wide, with two broad 


;| footpaths, a tunnel or culvert for the low-level metropolitan 
drainage, and another tunnel for the gas and water mains; 
of land are to be planted with trees, or added to 

at Whitehall and the Temple. 





Dr. LivincsTonE aND wis AssociaTes.—Private letters 


ment has arisen between Dr. Livingstone and the embers of 


Magomera, in the highlands, because they found them- 


Livingstone, on the other hand, says 


to maintain their ground after 
e is preparing to bring up a 
e Nyassa. 





A Great SUFFERER BY Revoivtions.—King Louis of 


ic changes 


to a daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany; one 
to the Duke of Modena; and es See 
oungest son Adalbert, was to have su: Otho 
Lastly, the Queen of Naples and her 

o' 


Ce 


the royal family, that of Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. The 
ittelsbach has therefore suffered most materially 

from the revolutions of Germany, Italy, and Greece, and its 
d tation of the famous 

at Venice mentioned in Voltaire’s Candide.—Le Temps, 





Psevmatic Despatcu.—The transmission of parcels 
goods from station to station through a confined 
of exhaustion and pressure 


the crowd, showed that what they were all waiting for was | will soon be commenced. The London and North-Western 


now immediately at hand. Very soon, 
up at a hand gallop,a gentleman ia the 
a lady in the European 





costume, by several 
persons, amongst whom I noticed a pretty sylpb-like girl in 
rais-|the Greek dress. They rode into the pleasure-taking circle 


qume riding Railway Company having granted a sight for a station and re- 
and besi 


ceiving-house, rent-free, at 


Euston-square, a few yards from 
the Clearing-house, the directors of the Pneumatic 





Despatch 
y at once commenced by laying down be- 
t the roadway of Upper -street a line of iron 


—-— the Oxford and Cambridge Mission party. They have fallen ° 
Way Some Men Can Work Wet anv Rap xy.—| back from the station to which he conducted them, at a place 
There is an old story of some rival playwright, jeering at Eu- | called 
ripides, who had taken three days to compose tive lines, whilst | selves involved in the savage wars of the Manganja and Ajawa 
the same time. “ Yes,” was | tribes; and they complain that they were brought into this 
the retort, “but your five hundred lines in three days will be | false position by Dr. Livingstone’s conduct previously in seek- 
, whilst my five will live for ever.” The | ing out the Ajawa and attacking them as slavers,—an accusa- 
author of “ Slaves of the my Bee do well to meditate on | tion of which, in the — of the Rev. H. Rowley, there was 
of envying the rapid pro- | not sufficient proof. , 
of Robert Genny’s pen over the paper, and wondering | the missonaries lacked en 
what he could be writing about, for his thoughts to flow so | he left them at Magomera. 
easily. —(Vol. 2. p. 129.) For thoughts to flow easily they must | small steamer for the navigation of the great 
overtiow trom a full mind. Alonzo Cano, the Spanish sculp- 
tor, completed a beautifal statue in twenty-five days; but 
when the sordid noble by whom he was employed wished to | Bavaria, who abdicated after an insurrection in 1848, sees his 
have been at| family extensively affected by the dynasti 
work twenty-five years, learning to make this statue in twenty- | have taken place since 1859. His second son is Otho, the ex- 
great painters may finish off great pictures | king of Greeee, born op the 1st June 1815 ; his third, Luitpeld, 
with wonderful speed, as if hurried along by a whirlwind of 
writers, like Sir Walter Scott (though 
even in his case with very doubtful advantage), may be able to| ong: ey 
dictate works of enduring interest, and give them to the world 
them at all; but the reason in | sister, the Countess de Trani, belong to a collateral branch of 


a 


see 


Sa 


— 


| 
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tubing about half a mile in length, and extending from that 
cannies to the post-office in Eversholt-street, under the super- 
intendence of their engineer, Mr. T. W. Rammell. Within 
the iron tube, Which is about two feet nine inches and 
two feet six inches wide (its section being similar to of a 
railway tunnel in miniature), are two small ledges, or rails, on 
which the wheels of the small cars bearin will 
run. These will be propelled backwards and forwards, on the 
signal being given , 3 the exhaustion and pressure of the 
air in the tube.—Builder, Nov. 29. 





M. Jutes Gerarp in LiverPoot.—The celebrated Afri- 
can traveller M. Jules Gérard, whose exploits have gained 
him the designation of the lion-killer, has been in Liverpool 
tor some days past. On Thursday he was present at a civic 
banquet at the Town-hall; on Friday he attended the ball of 
the 4th Brigade Lancashire Artillery Volunteers; on Saturday 
he was a spectator of the launch of the troopship Orontes, at 
the Birkenhead Ironworks; and on Wednesday next he will 
be present at a public meeting to be held in the cotton sales- 
room, Exchange. M. Gérard contemplates an exploration 
jumney into Central Africa, and his presence in Liverpool is 
with the object of promoting that undertaking. Few persons 
are better qualified than M. Gérard to engage in such an enter- 


prise his long sojourn on the African continent and the 
owledge he acquired of the lan: of its different 
les and of their habits, will mate: assist him in the 


1 

azardous undertaking. His chief aim fh this journey will 
be to finda _ for the establishment of an independent set- 
tlement. This will probably be found in the moyntainous re- 
gions of the interior, between Sierra me and the sources of 
the Niger. The object of this settlement is to extend the re- 
lations between Europe and the interior of Africa. The funds 
necessary for this undertaking are furnished partly by the 
members of the African Exploration Society, partly by per- 
sons who take ‘an interest in geography in natural sciences, 
and in the advancement of civilization in Africa. The meet- 
ing on Wednesday, in furtherance of this project, will be pre- 

sided over by Mr. Charles Turner, M.P.—Liverpool Albion. 
Goop Doe.—Mr. William Edwards, of this city, has in his 
m a milk white setter dog, whose adventures are of 
no eer Seer The dog me to the rebel family 
of the Seldens, of Eastern Virginia, and during the campaign 
on the Peninsula came into the possession of Col. Ed of 
one of the Massachusetts regiments, who is a brother of Mr. 
Wm. Edwards. The dog was present at the battle of Williams- 
burgh, and was there lost. During the seven days battles in 
front of Richmond the dog was in the strife again, and at the 
terrible struggle on Malvern Hills came bounding along to- 
wards Col. Edwards, in chase of an unexploded shell. During 
the bere d or the —_ it —_ near wang vt pee 
rently ing the excitement, and boun: away in - 
rections to chase the shot 


and shell which it to think 
were thrown for its amusement. Strange to say, it un- 
h the battle, and accompanied Col. Edwards to 


his quarters. The new owner afterwards sent the dog home to 
usetis, from which State it was sent here for safe keep- 
ing. In a hunting expedition a few da 


to be a valuable sporting dog.—Cleveland Herald. 





Tue New Enoiisn Greentanp Company.—The Green- 


land Com) (Limited) have issued a prospectus. This un- 
- por —_ of the — a policy lately aoe 
vernment in gradual n 
Cade of Greenland and the other d et 
Danish Crown, where transactions of the o' 
character have hitherto found little “= owing to the pre- 
valence of a Government monopoly. For many years the 
Government has carried on a trade in furs, oils, is, and 


other commodities, with the natives of the west coast of Green- 
land. It appears that one or two gentlemen of ital, hav- 

private knowledge, from their connexion with Greenland, 
of the profits derived by the Government from this trade, 
have obtained from the King of Denmark a charter granting 
the exclusive right to lish trading stations on the east 
coast, and to trade with the natives, hunt, fish, work copper, 
silver, lead, and tin mines, &c. To carry out this charter th 
Greenland Company has been formed, with a capital of 
£100,000. The stations are to be on the model of those of the 
royal trade of the west coast. From official data it appears 
that the value of Greenland produce sold annually in Copen- 
h amounts to not less than half a million Danish do! 
and yields a profit of upwards of 34 per cent. on the capital 
employed. Dr. Rae, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has a 
seat at the board, and it is proposed to carry out the opera- 
tions of the undertaking on similar principles to those adopted 
by that company. 


Tae Avsrrian Crvi List.—The Emperor of Austria has 
just submitted his Civil List. He demands 7,458,700 florins, or 


say £750,000 a-year, being an increase of £130,000. The Im- 
perial hunting establishments, trave expenses, ex- 
penses, expenses for guards, and mi laneous expenses, are 


all increased, in the face of the crippled finances and a yearly- 
augmenting deficit. The wonderful selfishness of such de- 
mands at such a time is heightened when we remember that the 
Imperial House has estates which make it one of the richest 
in Europe, and would make it the richest, if they were a little 
better managed. The Reichsrath, it is presumed, will accede 
to the Civil List, though it is positively greater than that uf 
Great Britain, and “ positively greater,” regard being had to 
the revenue, is more than three times as great.—Speciator. 





AMATEUR BRIGANDAGE IN IraLy.—If you are not tired of 
brigand stories I will give you another, the scene of which 
was also near Eboli. There were labourers in some 
kind of occupation not far from a large fountain in that neigh- 
bourhood, who filled up the intervals between work and their 
devotions to ~ oe with a little on = 
own account. en a carriage appeared tappa or 
trowel was abandoned, and the muskets were taken up from 
under the sod. The travellers were rifled, a horse or a man 
shot, as the case might uire, and then those industrious 
fellows resumed their ordinary labours. This had gone on 
for some time, and no one could trace out the ity parties. 
As for the padrone, he could answer for his men always 
occupied. One of the band, however, who divided the affec- 
tions of a Woman with another man who was not of the band, 
murdered his rival one fine evening, and the woman was ar- 
rested. Under menace of being shot if she did not reveal the 


Agreed. In the dark of the evening she 
place, followed by carabineers, mounts a 

whistle. Immediately the ground rises not 
capo emerges from his subterranean hiding-place, 
been ingeniously covered over with boughs of trees, leaves, 


and sods. The woman descends, and it is unnecessary to sa: 
that the ardour of their embraces was cooled by the rush 
both. These are true stories. 
t be repeated which would beat 
Radcliffe out of the field. The moral of them is this, 
thanks to the Bourbons, society is completely disorganised 
Southern Italy.—Letter from Naples, Nov. 9. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 727. By Herr Kling. 


t, 








White to play, and checkmate in 5 moves. 


SoLuTiION TO PROBLEM No. 726, 


White. Black. 
1B ray 1. K moves 
2. K to 3 2. P moves 
3. P moves 3. P moves 
4. Kt mates. 





The subjoined well-fought e was played some little time ago 
in the St. James’s Chess Club, between Messrs. Bird and Lowen- 
Wate (B.) Black (L.) ety wad G) 
1PtoK4 2% K Rto F008 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 | 26 RtksR tks R 
3 BtoQ Kt5 to 3 |27RtoQ Kt 4-4 be 
4BtoQR4 KttoK B3 zseee PtoBS5 
5 Castles BtoK2 29 PtoR4 RtoR7 
$4} P tks P 30 P-to R5 Pto B6 
7TPtoK5 KttoK5 31 K toB PtoB7 
8 Kt tks P KttoQB4 |32 RtoB Rto Kt7 
9 B tks Kt MS 4 SB KtoK2 PtoB3 
= ee SPs ttoK3 seeas R tks P 
11 Kt tks Kt B tks Kt 35 R tks oe gets 
et ED Fy Castles 36 RtoR2 K to B2 
13 Bto K 3 PtoKB3 |37KtoB4 K toK3 
M4 P tks P K B tks P 38 PtoB4 PtoR4 
15 BtoQBS5 Rto K 39 Rto K2,ch K to B3 
16 QRtoQ BtoQ4 40 Rt K5 P toK Kt3 
17 yyy B tks Kt 41 R to K KtS Rtks R 
18 Q tks to K Kt4 4 4-7 K toK3 
19 Qto K Kt3 tks Q 43 KtoB K toQ2 
20 RP tks Q toK7 4 KtoKt6 KtoQB 
Bey R to K S KtoB5 KtoB2 
2BtoKS R tks B 4 Pel Pe y 
4 fy toK4 47K toK4 P to B 4, and 
24 P tks R tks QP wins. 





LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 
Doors open at 7; begins at 73;. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY NIGHT, the entirely new three-act 


spectacle entitled 
“ BLONDETTE ;” 


Or, 
THE NAUGHTY PRINCE AND PRETTY PEASANT. 
Replete with ENTIRELY NEW AND GORGEOUS SCENERY, 
SPLENDID DRESSES, BEAUTIFUL MUSIC, 
WONDERFUL TRICKS AND TRANSFORMATIONS, 
And the most ELAPORATE PROPERTIES and STAGE APPOINTMENTS, 
embracing all the adjuncts of this popular theatre— 
ARTISTIC, SCENIC, AND MECHANICAL. 
The whole under the direction of Miss LAURA KEENE. 
New and Beautiful Music by Tomas Baker. 
A Powerrvut Cast or CHARACTERS. 
Together with a numerous Corps de Ballet. 


MR. WEEES WYNTER’S 
ORATIONS AND LECTURES. 








Mr. Weexs WywrTer will visit Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, 
bec, and other towns in during the present month. 
e will Lecture on 
“China and the Chinese,” 
and give Orations on the following subjects, 
“Dean bg 
“Goldwin Smith and Colonial Emancipation,” 
“Victoria—the Woman and the Queen,” 
&c., &c., &c. 

Particulars in future announcements. Letters to Mr. Wynter 


for the next four weeks may be addressed to Toronto, C. W.; 
afterwards, to Halifax, N. 8. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 

HOLIDAY GIFT SEEKERS 

will find the most recherché as well as popular collection of 
Art Trifles and Substantialities 
in the complete variety of 
FRENCH AND SWISS 
Carved Ornaments, 

viz.: Cuckoo Clocks, a Glove-Boxes, 
Thermometers, Cigar-Boxes, Book-Racks, Brackets, Ladies’ Com- 
panions, etc., etc. 





OTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
PRINTS AN eS IN PASSEPARTOUTS, 


PORTFOLIOS AND DRAWING UMS, 
and other beautiful articles, at 


GOUPIL’S, 
No. 772 Broadway, corner of 9th st. 


KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 


OUBLE SOLE WATERPROOF BOOTS, WITH ENGLISH 


Bend Soles, Military Boots and Leggings, Over Gaiters, &c. 


At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway. 


IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 
ge ol BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 











ASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 
cers, Travellers, > pact, portable, 
eficient ; combining extraordinary defining 


power and wide field of observation. 
Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 
SEMMONS, Optician, 
6691¢ Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 


EE , GIMBREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
s BILLET ENVELOPE, t introduced. 
Sun iway, East side. 








Loox at Home.—It is worth remarking, as, indeed, some of 
our New York contemporaries have remarked, that while the 
Americans have been ing out against the British Govern- 
ment and people, for selling warlike stores to the Southern- 

while professing neutrality, the dealers'in such materials 
in New York and other American cities have been making 
contracts for supplying the French army in Mexico with every 
thing that it requires and they can furnish. In acting thus the 
m ts in the United States are doing no more than mer- 


between their case and that of the British merchdnts— 


that while the latter are supplying both to a quarrel 

which has no direct bay J to diminish the political conse- 
uence of Great Britain, the American t is giving 
id and comfort 


to an invasion which is most hostile to the 
status and of his own country, and which would un- 
doubtedly have been met by armed resistance, but for the pre- 
sent distracted condition of that country.— Montreal Hi 





PHILANTHROPY AND TRaDE.—It is well worth while to con- 
sider, if some of these suffering operatives had not better be 
brought here, where they can earn their own living, where 
food is comparatively cheap and labour somewhat wanted. 
Spinners are even now wanted at Fall River, and in other 
manufacturing districts. If brought away from England, when 
business is resumed on the restoration of peace, “ help” will be 
scarcer there and dearer, and more on a par with ours, and 
thus enable us to the better with i foreign 
markets.— Boston rier. ~ 


Buve Hen’s Carcxens.—We have long known that the 

of “ little Delaware” were called “ Blue Hen’s 

hickens,” but could not tell why. Rev. Dr. Coombe of Phila- 

— a native of Delaware, furnishes the explanation as 
lows : 

» In the olden time, there was in that state a breed of fighting 

cocks, noted for their pluck andendurance. They never knew 





when they were whi but would fight on as as there 
was 8 left. e account of the of this 
breed was that they An get be In 
the Revolutionary war (1776-1783) Delaware furnished a 


~——e of soldiers, which in numerous marches and battles 


became i for persistent bravery. On this account 
they came to be called the “ Blue Hen’s Chickens.” The 
name thus an honourable one, was afterwards as- 


becoming 
sumed by the people of the state. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Neo. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
SoLz AGENT ix Tux Unirep States ror 
BASS & CO,’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8T. PARAY. 








chants do everywhere. But there is this marked difference | Decembe' 


EW WEAR’S CALLING CARD— 
WAS issued first of December, at 588 Broadway, 
GIMBREDE’S. 


ARD ALBUMS—JUST RECEIVED 
C at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
Broadway. 


REPARE 
Visiting Card. 








FOR THE HOLIDAY 
WAS issued by GIMBREDE, first of 
r. 





GREAT VARIETY 
A FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
At very reasonable prices, 
aT 
688 way. 


FOR SALE. 
A First Class 41s near Brockville, 
Canada West. 
Dec. 15, 1862. 


ht poe Acres, 
Soil excellent and highly productive. 
Apply at the Office of the “‘ ALBION.” 
NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 


With or without Board. 


The Subscriber ie fa a lease of that convenient and po- 
location the 8T. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 W: 


the same, is 
rent ible Apart \ 
tlemen, or es of Gentlemen, 
peste, oF op of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YO Hi te) ite, at the option of those who 
may elect to pass the winter that central locality. 
HIRAM CRANSTON 


GREAT TRIUMPE. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Watxzr Sr., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Bxcellent Workmanship, shown in 
and Square Pianos. 
There were hundred and sixty-nine Pianoe from all parts ot 
rrespondent 


the world entered fer competition, and the special co 
of the N. Y. 7isnes : ~~ 
“ Messrs. 














Ateinway's indoreement by the jurors is swrnaric, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT 


THAN THAT OF ANY 





MAKER.” 





